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DIGEST QUIZ 
P. unishment 


O UT OF the war confusion, perhaps nothing has become more 


confused than the Jim Crow pattern in the South where thou- 
sands of Negroes have come off farms into crowded industrial 
areas. 

The Jim Crow laws on Dixie books have always been a mess of con- 
fusion, virtually unable to enforce. 

Here is a question bee designed to test your knowledge of the law 
south of the Mason and Dixon line—and in some instances north too. 
Select the true and false statements in the following ten. Eight out of 
ten correct answers qualifies you for a deputy’s badge, ten out of ten for 
a judge’s seat. Turn to inside back cover for correct answers: 

1. In Florida whites cannot teach Negro school children. 

2. In Texas Negroes are prohibited from eating in railroad dining cars. 

3. In Florida Negroes and whites cannot occupy the same hotel room 
the same day. 

4. In Virginia any person with one-tenth of one percent Negro blood 
is a Negro under the law. 

5. In Kentucky free schoolbooks once used by Negroes cannot be used 
by whites. 

6. In North Dakota persons of opposite races cannot occupy the same 
hotel room. 

7. In Indiana and Minnesota, mixed marriages are illegal. 

8. In Louisiana an apartment once occupied by Negroes cannot be occu- 
pied by whites. 

9. In Texas white men are prohibited from visiting Negro women in 
their residences and vice versa. 

10. In Arkansas it is against the law to publish any writings advocating 


social equality. 
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J Noted author tells race belieis 
on war and peace 


JANUARY 


NO. 3 


The Vegro Bebeves 


Condensed from Norfolk Journal and Guide 


By J. Saunders Redding 


HE AVERAGE Negro in 
America today does not be- 
lieve that the death of black 


men in a war for the Four 


Freedoms will be enough to win 
for himself an extension of demo- 
cratic rights. 

He does not believe in the right- 
eousness of the Allied cause. He 


J. SAUNDERS REDDING is author 
of a recent sensational book, “No Day 
Of Triumph” and has been a contributor 
to leading national magazines. He has 
taught at Southern Negro colleges for 
ten years and is at present in the English 
department at Hampton Institute. His 
first book, “To Make A Poet Black,” 
appeared in 1939. He is the first Negro 
to ever win the North Carolina May- 
flower Prize. 


does not believe that the white men 
who are conducting this war for 
America and in America’s name 
mean what they say. He does not 
believe that the peace to come will 
be a peace for him. 

The average Negro in America 
believes that, never having had a 
national birthright, he is now in 
process of being cheated of his 
national deathright, and that this 
is willful forethought on the part 
of whites, who, the average Negro 
believes, does not want to give the 
Negro a real claim to consideration 
for having died as a combat sol- 
dier in this war. 

The average Negro believes that 
America wants to say to him when 
this war is over, “After all, boy, 
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you didn’t do any of the fighting. 
You hauled stuff and ran messages 
and built roads and bridges and 
guarded stuff way behind the lines, 
but you didn’t fight and bleed and 
die like the white boys did. You 
ain’t got no kick, boy; so go on 
back where you came from.” 

The average Negro believes this 
in spite of propaganda to the con- 
trary, and in spite of the 99th Pur- 
suit Squadron, whose activities he 
believes were belittled in the white 
press with just such an argument in 
mind. The average Negro believes 
that this argument will be used 
against him in spite of the fact 
that he believes also that he will 
die—and in great numbers—in the 
campaigns against the Japanese on 
the stinking islands of the Pacific. 
” He believes that the white men 
who are conducting this war have 
it all figured out. He believes that 
he’s going to be permitted to fight 
the Japanese because killing Jap- 
anese, who after all are not white 
and who, so we have been told 
time and time again, are not the 
MAIN enemy, is different from 
killing the white men of Germany, 
and can give the Negro no feeling 
of after-all-Negroes-can-kill-white- 
men-and-get-away-with-it. 

The average Negro believes that 
to this end propaganda is being 
blown up to instill in him that, in 
fact, the Japanese are something 
less than human, and that therefore 
there can be no dessert and no 
glory for the Negro in pitting his 


courage and his skill against a sub- 
human foe. The average Negro 
believes that this does not make 
sense, but he believes that this is 
true. 

The average Negro in America 
believes that the average white 
American has nothing but hatred 
in his heart for the Negro. The 
average Negro believes that even 
the ‘‘good” white men, like Presi- 
dent Roosevelt and Thomas Dewey 
and Wendell Willkie never treat 
with the Negro or for the Negro 
from a sense of pure humanitarian 
kindness, but always from a sense 
of gaining some advantage easily 
measurable in terms of votes and 
good will. 

The average Negro believes that 
the average Negro earning a salary 
of $2500 (or above and in no 
matter what capacity) can be 
bought out by whites for a few 
dollars more, or can be made to, 
pull Mr. White American’s chest- 
nuts out of the fire. 

The average Negro believes that 
other Negroes don’t care anything 
about him and won't stick with 
him when the going gets tough. 

The average Negro believes that 
he and the American Jew have a 
lot in common and that they should 
get together somehow. 

The average Negro believes that 
if other Negroes were more like 
him things would be better. 

The average Negro believes that 
if God were black things would 
be better. 


ld 


{ Negro beauties turning 
race problem into absurdity 


Glamour rejudice 


Condensed from New York Post 


By Elsa Maxwell 


HE GLAMOROUS and 
great artists of the Negro 
race are gradually turning 
the whole race ‘‘problem”— 
which is not, and never was a prob- 
lem—into a glorious absurdity. 
When stiff-necked whites are 
faced with the beauty and charm 
of a Katherine Dunham or a Lena 
Horne, or nettled by the magnificent 
talent and intellect of Paul Robe- 
son, the idea of ‘prejudice’ seems 
a matter for concern only in luna- 
tic asylums. 


A short while ago, in New York, 
Katherine Dunham, who is a fine 
anthropologist, as well as a great 
beauty and a startling dancer, was 
to be guest of honor at a dinner 
arranged by Tim Durant—the pro- 
ducer. 

A friend of mine, who is excep- 
tionally wealthy and very sweet, 


ELSA MAXWELL is the famous 
party arranger who is personally ac- 
quainted with virtually every celebrity 
in the United States. She appears regu- 
larly in Hollywood films and conducts 
a column for the New York Post. 


where sweetness is of no matter, 
was invited. “Would you mind,” 
said Tim, “stopping by in your car 
and picking up Miss Dunham?” 

She had never heard of Kather- 
ine Dunham. She was aware neither 
of the fact that Miss Dunham was 
a celebrity, nor that her skin has a 
little more pigmentation to it than, 
say, the skin of a run-of-the-mill 
starlet. 

When her car stopped at the 
hotel, and when Katherine stepped 
in, as gay, delightful and poised as 
a wood nymph, my friend was flab- 
bergasted. She made what little 
conversation she could, then re- 
lapsed in stony silence. 

My friend sat through the dinner 
like a frozen statue. Everyone there 
was uninhibited and relaxed— 
everyone but my pure little Nordic. 

As soon as the coffee was served 
she ran for her wraps, called her 
car and bolted into the stygian 
night. And, I can assure, she was 
never missed. 

The next day she called Tim 
Durant. “What do you mean,” she 
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demanded, “inflicting this on me?” 

“You should have been hon- 
ored,”” said Tim. ‘‘Katherine Dun- 
ham is one of the greatest dancers 
of our time—and you, my dear, 
can’t even rhumba.” 

“Well,” said the society lamb 
petulantly, “she didn’t dance in 
the car.” 


For myself, I can say sincerely 
that I would feel highly honored if 
Miss Dunham even honored me 
with an invitation to lunch—and 
this can be taken as a broad hint. 


Let’s look this matter of preju- 
dice straight in the eye. I’m sick 
and tired of all the pussyfooting 
that’s been going on about Jim 
Crow. Either we are believers in 
the principles of democracy—as we 
piously declare, three times a day—- 
or we are a collection of the great- 
est frauds the world has seen. 

For generations the conventional 
and learned citizens of this republic 
have stood stolidly silent while the 
American Negro has been vilified, 
libeled and denied almost all access 
to the privileged places of sweet- 
ness and light. 

The solid south has stood as 
dumbly as a block of granite. The 
American Academy of Arts and 
Letters has not taken up the good 
fight nor has the sacrosanct Daugh- 
ters of the American Revolution. 
Democracy has been wayward in 
the cause of democracy; and its 
cultural institutions are all of them 


suspect. 


The myth of “inferiority” has 
been bandied around like a Tam- 
many Hall political issue. As soon 
as opportunities for learning were 
opened up to Negroes—even par- 
tially—that myth was exploded. 
The list of Negro intellectuals, a 
list which would include such men 
as George Washington Carver, 
Richard Wright, Walter White, 
Countee Cullen and James Weldon 
Johnson, would be a credit to any 
national academy. 

Such Negro artists as Marian 
Anderson, Dorothy Maynor, Paul 
Robeson, Roland Hayes, Duke EI- 
lington and Dean Dixon, the con- 
ductor, are outstanding in their re- 
spective fields. And at last, in 
nation-wide lights, we have with 
the Misses Horne and Dunham, 
the most powerful of all social 
weapons: glamour. 

I would like to wave this list in 
the face of every one of those 
Fascist-minded citizens of Hillburn, 
N. Y., who are trying to force Jim 
Crow into the educational life of 
this state. I would like to wave it 
in the face of every hill-billy south- 
ern Senator. 

One of these days the good peo- 
ple of these potentially great United 
States are going to wake up to the 
fact that there is one thing much 
greater than the myths of tradition 
and pseudosanctities of custom. 
And that is Culture. 


{ A dusky doughboy finds courage 
and romance in retreat at Faid Pass 


tch Mazpah 


Condensed from Liberty 


By Eleanor Mercein 


the foxhole in which he had 

lain half suffocated for some 

hours, looked about him, 
dazed, at a scene he no longer recog- 
nized. It was quite dark now. The 
brooding silence was accentuated by 
the usual distant undercurrent of 
artillery; only this appeared to be 
coming now from the wrong direc- 
tion. 

“Gorry!” he whimpered. “Is 
everybody gone off and left me 
here?” 

Then, as his eye grew more ac- 
customed, he saw that he was not 
entirely deserted. A number of his 
companions lay around in odd posi- 
tions, sprawled singly or in motion- 
less groups. The nightmare memory 
of the plane with the cross on it 
came back! 

A column of infantry, filing 
along the road beyond, suddenly 
laid down, like corn before a sickle, 
while the low-flying plane went 
chattering busily up and down the 
length of it. Then, just behind 
him, the earth went up to heaven 
in a deafening roar; and Clarence 


LARENCE, emerging from 


found himself on hands and knees, 
crawling into the nearest hole and 
pulling it in, quite literally, after 
him. There, what with terror, and 
an insufficiency of ozone, and re- 
peated shocks of concussion, he had 
passed into a state of merciful 
oblivion. 

Now, emerging into starlit emp- 
tiness, he realized the plane with 
the cross on it must have returned, 
with friends, to make a thorough 
job of the Negro labor unit. 

Now, Clarence started to run, 
making wide detours about those 
silent companions who had become 
as strangers to him. But as he 
passed one huddled group, some- 
thing that glittered attached to an 
outflung arm, caught his eye. 

It was a watch he could not but 
recognize, having taken the occasion 
once, while serving temporarily as 
the major’s personal attendant, to 
investigate the coveted object thor- 
oughly, even to the sentiment en- 
gtaved inside the back of it: “To 
Bert from Rose on our wedding 
day. Mizpah.” 

Wincing, he hurried on, feeling 
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slightly nauseated. The major had 
been almost home folks. 

Surely it would not be the act of 
a patriot to leave behind such treas- 
ure-trove for the benefit of the 
enemy. He wondered if it was still 
ticking. Better go back and see— 

“Excuse me,” Clarence apolo- 
gized in a tremulous whisper. “I 
ain’t aiming to disturb you none, 
but you wouldn’t want one of them 
low-down nasty Heinies to be wear- 
ing your fine little wedding present 
Miss Rose herself give you. I'll 
take it to her soon as ever I kin 
find out where she lives at,” he 
promised himself virtuously. 

Then he shrank back, startled. A 
drop of blood had oozed slowly 
down upon his hand. Instinct 
deeper than knowledge told him 
that the blood of dead men does not 
drip. He laid his ear against the 
officer’s tunic. The major’s heart, 
like his watch, was still very slowly, 
very faintly ticking. 

“Gorry! Now how’m I going to 
get him out of here?” Clarence 
asked himself, the possibility of not 
getting him out of there never oc- 
curring to his mind. 

The major had the broad build 
of a young athlete, while Clarence 
himself, though muscular enough 
in a lithe and limber way, was no 
brawny specimen. However, he 


managed to get the unconscious 
man up onto his back, and stag- 
gered with him, bent double, to- 
ward a near-by gully, where a nar- 
row trickle of water ran. 


January 


After copious refreshment, he 
gingerly undertook to bathe and 
dress the other’s wounds—not too 
unskillfully, his mother having been 
the best nurse and midwife of her 
neighborhood. 

The road, empty now, was too 
far away to reach with such a bur- 
den. Besides, Clarence regarded it 
askance, remembering .what had 
happened there. Then the thought 
occured to him that the stretcher 
bearers might very well have come 
out after dark to search for 
wounded. He must attract their at- 
tention somehow, even at the risk 
of attracting attention less desirable. 

He remembered the mouth or- 
gan, still in his pocket, and put it 
to his lips and blew—a thin, timor- 
ous, eerie sound to pierce so much © 
sinister and haunted silence. 

“Childe Rowland to the dark 
tower came,’ and how!” quoted one 
of the occupants of a jeep which 
had been feeling its way without 
lights along the edge of the gully 
and had paused for a moment to 
reconnoiter. ‘Say! Am I going 
balmy, or do I hear something, 
somewhere, giving out with as- 
sorted boogie-woogie?” 

His companion held his breath to 
listen. “Chattanooga Choochoo! 
Oh, boy, oh, boy! Then maybe 
we're not really lost behind enemy 
lines, after all.” 

The two, they explained to Clar- 
ence a moment later, were New 
York mewspaper correspondents 
who had got separated from their 
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assignment, and had been hiding 
out in the hills, hoping to establish 
communication with the American 
lines when the worst was over— 
which was the first he knew of the 
disaster at Faid Pass. 

“Who's that you’ve got with you, 
boy? Oh, I see—just another 
corpse.” 

“No, sir! I ain’t got nothing to 
do with no corpse, not me! But I 
sure am glad you gentlemen come 
along in the nick of time.” 

“Time for what?” They ex- 
changed uneasy glances. 

“Reckon we could get major 
some place where a doctor is at, 
couldn’t we?” was the trustful 
reply. 

“Good Lord, are we supposed to 
materialize a field hospital out here 
in the middle of North Africa? 
We haven't the least idea where we 
are ourselves.” 

Clarence, consulting his unfail- 
ing bump of direction, was able to 
recall a near-by village, somewhat 
off the regular route of travel, 
through which his battalion had 
passed on the way up. Among 
them they hoisted the wounded man 
carefully aboard. 

Led by his unerring instinct, they 
came within sight of the village he 
had promised, with a low white 
dome outlined against the starlight 
and a minaret leaning at a crazy 
angle. As they drew closer, how- 
ever, they saw that most of the 
houses were mere roofless fronts. 

“Geez,” muttered one of the 


newspaper men, “they must have 
put up a whale of a fight here till 
the guns got their range. D’you 
suppose any of the inhabitants 
would be left to interview?” 

“If I know natives, they took to 
the hills at the whine of the first 
shell, poor devils. No good stop- 
ping here. Let’s get the hell out.” 

But the jeep felt otherwise. It 
had done its bit. When they tried 
to back and turn, the engine sput- 
tered, wheezed once or twice, and 
gave up the ghost. 

“Bye-bye, Bluebird,” sighed one 
of the newspapermen, patting its 
rusty nose. “Now we'll have to try 
getting through on foot, damn the 
luck!" 

Clarence gulped with dismay. 
“You mean, toting major along on 
a shutter or something?” 

Once more they exchanged trou- 
bled glances. “Too heavy. Fact is, 
I’m afraid we're going to have to 
leave your pal behind,” said one of 
them reluctantly. “There’s nothing 
we can do but make him as com- 
fortable as possible, and send help 
back for him, if we get out our- 
selves. Your best bet is to stick 
with us.” 

“You ain’t aiming to leave major 
to die here, all alone by himself?” 
Clarence demanded blankly. 

The other winced. ‘When it 
comes to dying, I suspect every man 
is pretty much ‘alone by himself.’ I 
know how you feel about it, brother, 
but you've done all you could—all 
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anybody could. Come on, if you’re 
coming.” 

But Clarence hesitated; why, he 
could not have said. 

“If you gentlemen was to help 
tote major in through that little low 
gate yonder, what leads into the 
A-rab lady’s back yard,” he sug- 
gested, “I reckon us could make 
out pretty good till somebody comes 
to get 

They agreed at last. Then they 
had left him there. 

The arcaded shadowy court was 
a haunted sort of place, the house 
surrounding it on three sides fallen 
into ruin. Only one portion left in- 
tact and still surrounded by the low 
white dome marked it as the dwell- 
ing, or zazia, of some sort of Mos- 
lem potentate. 

“Mr. Major, sir,” he pleaded 
aloud, for the comfort of hearing 
his own voice, “‘couldn’t you please 
wake up now and just say some- 
thing? It’s kinda skeery, all alone 
in a place.” 

“This is the zauia of Diebel 
Ain,” said a low voice close behind 
him. “What are you doing here?” 

Clarence turned with a strangled 
yelp. A lady was standing there 
tall and spectral in a flowing white 
robe and veil, but with a pistol 
pointed steadily at his head. 

He tried to explain how he came 
to be there, but she interrupted. 
“IT heard. Your engine made almost 
enough noise to wake the dead— 
but not quite. The Germans are too 


January 


thorough. Why did you not go on 
with your companions?” 

He tried to tell her about the 
major, but she was already on her 
knees, examining the unconscious 
man with the aid of a flashlight. 
The major stirred and breathed, 
almost inaudibly, ““Rose—” 

“Listen at him! Attaboy, maje!” 
encouraged Clarence, with quite pa- 
ternal pride. ‘Keep right on talk- 
ing! That’s his wife’s name he's 
saying now—Rose.” 

“It also,” said the lady in her 
low voice, “used to be my name, 
once. Quick, help me get him out 
of here. They are likely to return 
at any moment.” 

“Who is—not none of them 
Heinies?” asked Clarence with re- 
newed apprehension. 

“Yes. A detachment is en- 
camped not far beyond our village, 
left behind probably to take care of 
dead and wounded. Not that there 
are any wounded,” she added grim- 
ly. “Their own machine guns saw 
to that. Strafing dead and dying 
men—” 

“B-but where is our own army 
at?”’ stuttered Clarence. 

“Some distance back in the hills, 
I think, They’ve been retreating 
through here all day, pausing now 
and then to make a delaying ac- 
tion . . . Hush! Listen!” 


A sharp crackle of rifle fire 
sounded. The lady sighed. “I am 
afraid that means your friends did 
not get through. Come, we must 
carry your officer to a safer shelter.” 
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Between them placing the limp 
body on a rug, they managed to 
drag it to the far end of an inner 
court where, behind a thick screen, 
a low iron door was set into the 
hillside. 

“Our prehistoric air-raid shelter,” 
the lady explained. “A French 
tenant we had used it to store wine.” 

Putting aside a leather screen, 
she revealed a large rock chamber, 
dimly lit by a central lantern, with 
a curtained iron bed at the back 
from which Clarence politely avert- 
ed his gaze. One glance had shown 
his not inexperienced eye that the 
occupant of it, tossing and moaning, 
was in imminent need of his moth- 
er's professional services. | 

“Why, you got things just like a 
hospital ward!” approved Clarence, 
who had once had occasion to spend 
a very enjoyable sick leave in such 
an institution. 

“This house is, or used to be, a 
species of hospital,” the lady an- 
swered, “although not the sort you 
are familiar with, probably. My 
husband was a Moslem gentleman 
who had a great many people de- 
pendent on him, a sherif, as they 
are called, and he humored me by 
giving me the use of several proper- 
ties in different parts of his prov- 
ince, where native women could 
come to have their babies under the 
same sort of care we give them in 
America.” 

“America? I certainly thought 
you was a A-rab lady, ma’am.” 

“Ah, but I am! I married into 


the Shorfa, as descendants of Mo- 
hammed are called; which makes 
me very much of an Arab lady—a 
sherifa. But I happen to have been 
brought up in your own part of the 
world, in Chicago.” 

“No, ma’am, that ain’t my part 
of the world,” corrected Clarence 
firmly. “I’m a Southern boy, raised 
in Paducah, Kentucky. But I sure 
am proud to meet up with a lady 
sheriff! No wonder you know how 
to handle a gat so good.” 

She said, faintly smiling, “I’ve 
never handled a ‘gat’ in my life, but 
people can do what they want. Just 
as I’ve learned to handle surgical in- 
struments when necessary. Come, 
scrub your hands, and help me 
here.” 

No sooner had they lifted the 
major onto a freshly sneeted mat- 
tress, than a great noise of clacking 
from the court outside attracted the 
lady’s attention. ‘Back already!” 
she muttered. ‘‘Storks make reliable 
sentries. Another searching party, 
I'm afraid.” 

“Gorry! Are they going to search 
in here?” 

“Not if I can help it. This boy’s 
in no condition for a German 
prison camp. I'll go out and do 
my best to keep them off.” She 
frowned toward the bed, where the 
low moaning was broken now by 
an occasional sharp cry. 

“Nature’ll take care of Fatma, 
poor child! _It’s yourselves you 


must look after. Wait! I have an 
Hurriedly she brought a 


idea—” 
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long white robe and head scarf like 
her own, also a pair of heelless 
leather babouches, “Quickly. Put 
these things on over your own—it’s 
lucky you have no beard, but do 
not forget to use your veil.” 

“But major—what’ll I do about 
him if they come?” 

She thought rapidly. “Pull his 
mattress under Fatma’s bed and ar- 
range the sheets to hide him well. 
Say nothing, don’t understand a 
word, look as stupid and fright- 
ened as you can.” 

That part, Clarence admitted to 
himself, would be easy enough. 

Clarence lost no time donning 
his borrowed finery, even practicing 
a few coy feminine gestures and 
attitudes. He very carefully dragged 
his charge, mattress and all, as far 
under the bed as possible, having 
first pulled it a little out from the 
wall to provide air. 

He averted his gaze delicately 
from a rift between the curtains 
through which a tortured young 
face, dripping with sweat, stared 
up at him with glazed eyes that met 
his own as unseeingly as a wounded 
animal's. 

“Why,” he told himself, startled, 
“that looks like a colored gal!” 

Then from between the curtains 
came a dark little groping hand, 
desperately seeking human aid and 
comfort, clutching at his own with 
the grip of a drowning creature. 

She was still holding on by Clar- 
ence when he heard the voice he 
was listening for outside the door, 
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very clear and distinct: “Certainly, 
Herr Oberleutnant, if you are in- 
terested in my little makeshift hos- 
pital, enter, by all means. Zaida,” 
she called louder, “open, please!” 

“And who,” asked a voice in gut- 
tural English, “is this Zaida, hein? 
You have told us, madame, that no 
one remains except yourself—” 

‘And the patient I spoke of, and 
a young servant who preferred not 
to run away with the others, feeling 
safer under my protection.” 

_ “So? A young woman servant?” 
repeated the German, glancing with 
interest at Clarence—who remem- 
bered too late to draw his veil. Then 
the intruder burst out laughing. 
“Um Gotteswillen! With such a 
face, your servant has surely no 
need to veil herself!” 

The sherifa drew aside the 
leather screen. At that moment, de- 
prived of her last support, the suf- 
fering creature in the bed reached 
the limit of human endurance. She 
sat upright and shrieked, again and 
again, in the unmistakable agony 
of woman entering her mortal claim 
upon immortality. 

The intruders turned as one man 
and fled. “‘You see,” said the sher- 
ifa, ‘why I felt that you might not 
care to linger, gentlemen. Now, if 
you will excuse me, Herr Ober- 
leutnant, I think I am needed here.” 

“Gewiss, ganz gewiss!” he said, 
bowing. “I am a family man my- 
self.” 

Days passed, during which Clar- 
ence lost all sense of time, en- 
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grossed as he was with his various 
womanly occupations; aiding the 
sherifa in the care of both her pa- 
tients. 

Clarence was, as a matter of fact, 
enjoying the hardships of war. His 
major, under the care of Providence 
and the sherifa, was slowly drifting 
back to life and consciousness ; 
while he himself felt a beautiful 
friendship coming on, despite their 
lack of any tongue in common, be- 
tween himself and the infant's 
mother, a shy, dusky, graceful little 
creature, one of the household of 
an elderly Arab merchant of the 
place who had no objection to a 
touch of Negro in his concubines, 
the sherifa explained, since it made 
them more prolific. 

“There, I told you she was col- 
ored?” exclaimed Clarence, highly 
gratified. ““And her husband ain’t 
ever took her to de preacher neither. 
I got me a great mind to—” 

“No, you don’t, Don Quixote,” 
said the major laconically. “None 
of that! If you try to create a 
rescue for every lady of color you 
fall for over here, you'll have to 
turn Mohammedan yourself, and 
that would never do for a good 
shouting Baptist. Besides, what 
could you do with a wife and fam- 
ily in a German prison camp?” he 
sighed. For it seemed unlikely that 
they could escape detection much 
longer. 

Those of the former native in- 
habitants who had fled to the hills 
were slipping back, with the faith- 


fulness of cats to familiar haunts, 
to take up the precarious business 
of life again. Even the mutter of 
artillery had died into space. The 
war seemed to have rolled on past 
this little lost village of Djebel Ain 
forever. 

Yet it was returning citizens who 
brought the first intimation that the 
tide of victory was no longer a 
German tide. That it had been 
checked somewhere in the hills be- 
yond. 

The next morning Clarence, who, 
still modestly robed and veiled, 
spent much of his leisure sharing 
the stork’s sentry watch from the 
top of the ancient village wall, 
came hurrying down to report that 
the German encampment near the 
village was being broken up and 
retreating in haste in the general 
direction of Tunis. 

“Yippe-e-e! The Yanks are com- 
ing!’ cried the major in a shrill 
Rebel yell that startled Fatma’s 
bay into active competition. “‘Ger- 
trude, you fetch me my pants, or I'll 
get out of bed as is—and for cripe’s 
sake, take off that Ku Klux 
masquerade.” 

But if the Yanks were coming 
it seemed to be by another direc- 
tion. Not until some days later 
was Clarence able to detect, from 
his eyrie, a single motor vehicle 
speeding along the narrow byroad 
that led to their village; which 
proved to be a Red Cross ambu- 
lance, sent, its driver explained, to 
find an American officer, reported 
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as having been left dying, some- 
where in this vicinity, in charge of 
a Negro enlisted man. 

There was suddenly no time for 
farewells, the ambulance being in 
haste to rejoin its rapidly advanc- 
ing hospital unit. At last, Major 
Simms, holding both the sherifa’s 
hands, found himself unable to 
speak, so that she kissed him on 
each cheek, dimly smiling. ‘One 
for that other young wife named 
Rose, my dear,” she said, “and one 
for America, my America, that has 
long since forgotten mad Rose 
Farquhar who dared to marry out 
of her own race.” 

Clarence meanwhile, was having 
difficulties exchanging suitable fare- 
wells with his latest beautiful 
friendship, who gazed at him 
through large tears and thrust into 
his arms her baby, saying some- 
thing he did not understand. 

“Fatma wants to give you her 
little son,” translated the sherifa, 
“to take with you to America. She 
says you have the first right to 


“No, ma’am, ain’t no such a 
thing!” protested Clarence in some 
alarm. “I just let her hold on to 
me, sort of, when he was born, so’s 
she wouldn’t be so scared.” 

“Perhaps that’s what she means 
—men haven't often been kind to 
Fatma,” said the lady. “At least I 
think she will want to name her 
baby after you.” 

“All right, let her,” he agreed 
magnanimously. “Name of Clar- 


ence Teeters—T, double e, t, e, 
rt, s—only,” he said, “tell her she 
better call him somethin’ handier— 
like Buster, or maybe Little Fat.” 

Later, Major Simms, glad of the 
dubious comfort of the ambulance 
stretcher, his head still turbaned in 
bandages like a maharajah, was 
gratified to observe his missing 
wrist watch strapped to the arm of 
his faithful attendant. 

“Well, well, glad to see that turn 
up!” he commented. “I'd begun to 
think it was A. W. O. L. for good.” 

Clarence’s look was dewy’ with 
acute innocence. ‘I was just keep- 
ing it safe for you,” he explained, 
as he hastened to unstrap it. “Them 
A-rabs is terrible ones for thiefing 
things.” 

“So I've heard. Keeping it safe 
for me, were you? Well,” smiled 
the major, “now you can just go on 
keeping it safe for yourself, by way 
of accolade—if you know what that 
means.” 

Clarence stared at him, unbeliev- 
ing. ‘Does it mean a gift? Naw, 
Mr. Major, that ain’t no way to do! 
What'd Miss Rose say if she 
catched you giving away that fine 
little gold accolade, she give you 
herself on your weddin’ day, with 
Mizpah wrote inside it?” 

“She'll say’—and Rose’s hus- 
band closed his eyes dreamily — 
“she'll say it was cheap at the price, 
bless her! Mizpah — May the Lord 
keep watch between thee and me — 
and no pun intended,” he added, 
grinning. 


{ Robeson sees winning of war 


key to real democracy for Negroes 


I 


Condensed from New York Herald-Tribune Forum 


By Paul Robeson 


E LIVE in a period of hu- 
W man history when the 

greatest , the most sacred, 

the most human task has 
become the destruction of Fascism 
in whatever form, wherever it may 
be found, and the ushering in of a 
new epoch in our civilized life. 

As a Negro American, I can un- 
derstand the importance of this task 
because I have seen Fascism grow 
from its early days—days when, as 
a young American abroad, I had 
little understanding of what was 
to come. 

Much later with the rise of Hit- 
ler, I sang for refugees, went 
through Germany in 1934 where I 
encountered trouble that might well 
have meant my life — saw the great 
antithesis of this monstrous ideol- 
ogy of Superior Race and the en- 
slavement of mankind, and _ its 
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eventual destroyer—for in the 
same year, 1934, I visited the Soviet 
Union where I found new life, not 
death; freedom, not slavery; true 
human dignity, not inferiority of 
status. 

Upon my return to Western Eu- 
rope and to England, I saw the 
suffering about me with different 
eyes. I realized that the sufferings 
of my own people were related to 
the sufferings of equally oppressed 
minorities. 

Later I saw Austria in its dark 
days, Norway and Denmark on the 
edge of destruction. I saw Spain in 
its travail, and helped struggle 
against the policy of those who 
sacrificed the republican state, and 
by so doing made necessary the 
needless sacrifice of thousands of 
precious lives, 

Other peoples, however, besides 
the direct victims of the Axis ag- 
gression also have a genuine aware- 
ness of the democratic significance 
of the present conflict. | Their 
awareness is born of their yearning 
for freedom from an oppression 
which has pre-dated Fascism, and 
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their confidence that they have a 
stake in the victory of the forces 
of democracy. 

The American Negroes have such 
an outlook. It dates most clearly 
perhaps from the Fascist invasion of 
Ethiopia in 1935. Since then, the 
parallel between the Negro’s own 
interests and those of oppressed 
peoples abroad has been impressed 
upon him daily as he struggles 
against the forces which bar him 
from full citizenship, from full par- 
ticipation in American life. 

There are three things in the 
American scene which today arouse 
the bitterest resentment among 
black Americans and at the same 
time represent the greatest handi- 
cap upon his full participation in 
the national war effort. 

First, is their economic insecurity 
which they know to be the result of 
continuing discrimination in em- 
ployment even now, coupled with 
other forms of economic exploita- 
tion and social discrimination in 
urban communities such as Harlem. 

Second, is the segregation and 
inferior status assigned to Negroes 
in the armed forces, and their com- 
plete exclusion from most of the 
women’s auxiliary services. Added 
to this are the insults and acts of 
physical violence nurtured by the 
segregation policy, which have been 
inflicted upon them in many of the 
camps and camp communities, even 
in areas which, before the coming 
of the army camps, had been free 
from racial prejudice. 


January 


This is a shameful condition. 
Several appeals have been made to 
the President, from whites as well 
as Negroes, urging him to issue an 
executive order against racial dis- 
crimination and segregation in the 
armed services. Such an order is as 
essential to the morale and fighting 
spirit of our war machine as to the 
morale and productive capacity of 
our industrial machine. 

Third, is the poll-tax system of 
the South, which operates to main- 
tain undemocratic elements in places 
of authority not only below the 
Mason-Dixon line but in our na- 
tional life as a whole. 

Every day Americans continue to 
tolerate these conditions, just that 
much more difficult is America’s 
task in winning this war and that 
much farther removed are all Amer- 
icans from winning a_ people's 
peace. 

Some progress has been made in 
righting these wrongs. The most 
positive action has been in the ac- 
complishments of the President's 
Committee on Fair Employment 
Practices. And let it be said to the 
credit of our commander in chief 
that he has twice interceded to pre- 
vent this agency from being ren- 
dered powerless. 

The Marines and Air Corps have 
abandoned their policy of excluding 
Negroes, the Navy has cracked the 
door for them, and some Army off- 
cers are doing their best to change 
the pattern of distinction between 
white and black American soldiers. 


1944 


But these gains are pitifully small, 
indeed — when measured against 
the loss of manpower, the lowered 
morale, the inter-racial friction and 
national disunity which character- 
ize America at war. 

And yet there are some who de- 
plore the Negro’s present-day strug- 
gle for democracy and equality as 
endangering the national unity and 
our war effort. They point to the 
trouble (so they say) that the 
F. E. P. C. has stirred up in the 
South, and to the disgraceful race 
riots — insurrections or pogroms 
would be more accurate — in many 
industrial centers, which resulted 
(so they say) from Negro mili- 
tancy. 

Such people do not understand 
the bases of this conflict. The Negro 
asks that we be clear about the 
great moral and practical issues in- 
volved. Do we want to fulfill our 
historic destiny and build a good 
world and a good life for the many 
(as is clearly possible) ? — abolish 
inequalities in great measure; pro- 
vide tremendous opportunities for 
the hitherto oppressed, or shall we 
follow the Fascist idea of dog eat 
dog and let the many starve — live 
endlessly in poverty——-deny the 
fundamental equality of all men 
(we'll excuse genius) and their 
equal potentialities given equal op- 
portunities ? 

Attacks upon the representatives 
of the laboring people, upon col- 
ored, Jewish, Spanish-American mi- 
norities are, in the last analysis, 
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Fascist attacks. We can recall De- 
troit, Los Angeles afd — so terri- 
fying for one who, as the son of a 
slave, was reared and nurtured upon 
the abolitionist tradition, and for 
whom Boston Common and Brattle 
Hall symbolize the height of human 
striving for free men in a free 
world — we must now include Bos- 
ton itself. To paraphrase a famous 
statesman: “Freedom is _ indivis- 
ible,” and to attack any one mi- 
nority group is to attack every other 
section of our richly differentiated, 
yet to be fully unified America. 

Today's militant protest of the 
Negro people, as illustrated in the 
recent election of the Negro Com- 
munist, Mr. Ben Davis, to the New 
York City Council, and the general 
trend of the Negro vote toward 
acceptable candidates rather than 
party labels — this militant protest 
represents the development of a 
clearer understanding among Ne- 
groes, of their goals, their allies 
and their enemies. 

Negroes know that their rights 
can only be achieved in an America 
which has realized all of its demo- 
cratic ideals. 

They know that those sections of 
organized labor which have en- 
listed membership on a plane of 
strict equality constitute the Negro 
people’s chief allies, and they 
know, too, that the winning of the 
war against Fascism is the first and 
fundamental requirement toward 
the realization of a democratic 
America. 


Condensed from the book, ‘““Thesaurus of Anecdotes” 


Edited by Edmund Fuller 


ONE DAY Jack Johnson, the 
Negro heavyweight champion, went 
alone into Bradcock’s in Mexico 
City, a very fashionable restaurant 
run by an American Southerner. 

Jack had been told that there was 
no color line in Mexico, but in 
Bradcock’s restaurant after a long 
wait on his part, a waitress in- 
formed him that she had orders 
never to serve a Negro. 

He went over to El Globo. Two 
generals at once insisted on return- 
ing with him to Bradcock’s. The 
three of them seated themselves at 
a table and asked to see Bradcock 
personally. 

Bradcock appeared, rubbing his 
hands ingratiatingly as though 
about to present someone a loving 
cup. 

“What can we do for you?” he 
asked solicitously, noticing the in- 
signia on the uniforms. 

“We want four coffees.” 

“Certainly, certainly.” One was 
never impolite to a Mexican gen- 
eral. ‘You have another friend 
coming?” 


“No,” snorted one of the gener- 
als. “We are asking you to do us 
the honor of taking coffee with us.” 
He laid his gun on the table. 

Mr. Bradcock, proud Southerner 
that he was, tamely sat down. 

Afterwards the generals called a 
policeman and Bradcock was fined 
a hundred pesos for discrimination. 


THIS IS the remark William H. 
Seward made in reply to Stephen 
A. Douglas, who had been indulg- 
ing on the floor of the Senate in a 
tirade against “nigger - worship- 
pers.” 

After the debate they walked 
home from the capitol together, and 
Seward, having in view Mr. Doug- 
las’ expectation of a nomination for 
the Presidency, said: 

“Douglas, no man will ever be 
President of the United States who 
spells Negro with two g’s.” 


IN THE DAYS of the great 
Abolition furore, Wendell Phillips 
was accosted on a lecture tour by 
a minister who hailed from the 
state of Kentucky, a place with very 
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different views concerning the ideas 
of the Abolitionists. 

The clergyman, who was more 
militant on behalf of his prejudices 
than on behalf of his creed, said, 
“You're Wendell Phillips, I be- 
lieve.” 

“Yes, I am.” 

“You want to free the niggers, 
don’t you?” 

“Yes, I do.” 

“Well, why do you preach your 
doctrines up North? Why don’t 
you try coming down to Kentucky ?” 

Phillips began to counter-ques- 
tion the man. “You're a preacher, 
are you not?” 

“Yes I am, sir.” 

“Are you trying to save souls 
from Hell?” 

“Why yes, sir. That is my busi- 
ness.” 

“Why don’t you go there then?” 
suggested Mr. Phillips, 


INNOCENTLY unaware of the 
prejudices held against him, an old 
colored man, staunchly religious, 
applied for membership in an ex- 
clusive church, The pastor tried 
to put him off with all sorts of 
evasive remarks, 

The old Negro, instinctively be- 
coming aware that he was not 
wanted, said finally that he would 
sleep on it and perhaps the Lord 
would tell him what to do. 


Several days later he returned. 
“Well,” asked the minister, “did 


the Lord send you a message?” 
“Yes, sir, he did,” was the an- 
swer. “He told me it was no use. 
He said, ‘I’ve been trying to get in 
the same church myself for ten 
years and I still can’t make it.’” 


HE WAS a red-faced, middle- 
aged Irishman. Opposite the Irish- 
man sat a young man of Hebrew 
descent. He watched Pat with a 
humorous twinkle in his black 
eyes. 

A good-natured Negro got in, 
and took the seat next to the Irish- 
man. Pat threw one haughty look 
at the black man; then rising with 


' great dignity, he said in terms of 


unutterable scorn: “A nager!”’ He 
then sat down next to the young 
Hebrew. 

Quick as a flash, the new neigh- 
bor, with an exact imitation of 
Pat’s tone and manner, said ‘an 
Irishman!” and took the vacant 
seat next to the Negro. A titter 
went around the car and one Irish- 
man looked foolish. 


FREDERICK DOUGLASS, no- 
ted Negro author and champion 
of the rights of his people, was 
once invited to have tea with Presi- 
dent Lincoln at the White House. 

Whenever Douglass spoke of the 
occasion, he always said, ‘Lincoln 
is the first white man I ever spent 
an hour with who did not remind 
me that I am a Negro.” 


COLOR 


CRAZE 


By Richard Burns 


Realty Reality. In Washington, 
a Negro doctor tried to buy a home 
in a borderline area, found the 
price too high. He sent his light- 
skinned wife to negotiate the deal. 
She was quoted a price $1,000 
lower. 


What’s in a Name. In Rhode- 
sia (Africa), a delegate to Parlia- 
ment proposed that natives should 
be prohibited from calling them- 
selves Africans. The term should 
be reserved for white men only, he 
said. 

Union Uniform. In Starkville, 
Miss., four white civilians objected 
to a Negro wearing an Army uni- 
form, tried to pull it off him. He 
tried to defend himself, was given 
four years in jail in the local court. 


Dancing in the Dark. In Mor- 
gantown, W. Va., a white Army air 
cadet was fined two-thirds of a 
month’s pay by his superior officer 
because he danced with a Negro 
girl in a local hotel. 


Who’s Color Blind? In Ber- 
lin, Nazi radio announcers pro- 
tested that American paratroopers 
consisted only of Negroes “in or- 
der that they might be invisible at 
night.” At Fort Benning, Ga., 
U. S. paratroop training center, 
Negroes are barred as paratroopers 
because of their color. 
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Black Eyes. In Los Angeles, a 
U. S. probe of boilermaker union 
discrimination was told that the 
AFL local considers a Negro’s eye 
or arm worth only half that of a 
white worker’s. Negro eyes can be 
insured for only $250, while a 
white man’s is worth $500. 


United We Stand. In Knox. 
ville, Tenn., a Negro and white 
soldier occupied the same bus seat 
in the rear Jim Crow section. The 
driver objected to their sitting to- 
gether. The white soldier asked if 
there was any law against Negro 
and white standing together and 
the two rode standing the rest of 
their trip to Chattanooga. 

Bars for Stars. In Washington, 
a Maryland senator proposed to 
Congress that troops from South- 
ern states be allowed to carry a 
Confederate flag in battle during 
World War II to end Nazi slavery. 

Tan Titters. In New York, the 
famed Waldorf-Astoria told the 
War Department they would not 
accommodate two Negro women 
reporters in a delegation to visit a 
port of embarkation. The two 
Negro women—both light-skinned 
—registered and found rooms in 
the Waldorf while hotel authori- 
ties looked in vain for the “two 
Negro women.” 


{ Champ hard at work 
on his own post-war plan 


WH Fight Again 


Condensed from Look 


By Frank Graham 


Louis’s business. When the 

war is over, he again will 

be climbing through the 
ropes and throwing punches at Cpl. 
Billy Conn in defense of the heavy- 
weight championship. 

There is too much money at 
stake for him even to consider re- 
tirement — money for him, for his 
managers, for Conn and for Mike 
Jacobs, who controls the prize fight 
trade, 

Uncle Sam also will have — as 
they say on Jacobs Beach —a piece 
of the show. Among the other 
items collectible by the Treasury 
Department is an income tax tab of 
$119,000 that Joe must pick up 
some day. Obviously, there is no 
way for him to get that kind of 
money except by fighting for it. 

Joe has never for a moment lost 
sight of his postwar plan. He be- 
gan work on it when he was at 
Ft. Riley before being ordered to 
play a bit part in the movie version 
of This Is the Army and to go on 
his current tour of the camps and 
battle areas. As a cavalryman in 


J FIGHTING is Sgt. Joe 


Kansas, he watched his diet, did 
road work, punched the bag and 
boxed frequently. His tour, on 
which he boxes daily with Sgt. 
George Nicholson, serves two pur- 
poses: it entertains his comrades; it 
keeps his punching sharp. 

So far as his ring future is con- 
cerned, there is no reason for Louis 
to be apprehensive over the probable 
length of the war. Not yet, at any 
rate. He is 29, a fairly ancient age 
for a fighter, but the record shows 
that heavyweights mature slowly, 
are likely to be at their best when 
lighter men are washed up. 

Tack two or three years to Joe's 
present age and he still should not 
be far off the form he showed in 
his last two fights, when he flattened 
Buddy Baer in one round and Abe 
Simon in six. But whether he’s in 
form or not, there’ll come a night 
when, with the lights shining bright 
over a ring somewhere, he'll be in 
one corner and Conn in the other. 

The last glimpse of him in his 
quick fury — the felling of huge 
Abe Simon was a stodgy job — 
came the night he knocked out the 
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younger of the Brothers Baer. Jack 
Blackburn, the only trainer he'd 
ever had, was ill that night and said 
in the dressing room: 

“You'll have to go in there with- 
out me tonight, Joe. I feel so bad 
I just can’t go up and down them 
ring steps no more.” 

The champion put his arm about 
the gnarled old man, for whom he 
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had a deep and genuine affection. 
“Come on, Chappie,”” he said, 
“you'll only have to go up and 
down once.” It was the only boast 
he’s ever made. 

That night he was, once more, 
the blazing Louis of the second 
Schmeling fight. And that’s the 
fighting form at which he'll aim 
when peace comes again. 


C7 
Reform Shel 4 Trumpet King 


ON NEW YEAR’S EVE, 1913, in New Orleans while 
singing with the quartet, a boy in the crowd was 
shooting off his little six-shooter. That gave me a thought 
so I ran home, looked up my mother’s old 38 and began 
showing the boy the real stuff. 

A few minutes after shooting off the gun, a detective 
arrested me. This arrest started me on my trumpet career, 
I was sent to the Waif’s Home for Boys which was some 


sort of a boys’ jail. 


In this home they had an orchestra 


which was my meat. The trainer of this orchestra began 
teaching me the bugle. I learned the entire routine of calls 
and I had to blow a call for nearly everything the boys did. 
They could hardly make a move without my bugle calls. 
That gave me a lot of good practice. 

After a year and a half at the Waif's Home, I was re- 


leased for good behavior. 


I was around 14 at that time, 


but too young to join any orchestra, so I began selling 


newspapers. 


Some years later King Oliver was playing with Kid Ory’s 
Band in a New Orleans cabaret, and I used to stand around 
the bandstand for hours to hear him play. Every note that 
came out of his cornet got into my soul. The King noticed 
my admiration and invited me to his home. He gave me 
cornet instructions and taught me the modern way of 
phrasing and improvising. 


Louis Armstrong, Metronome 


{ Sex creeps into classrooms 
in African republic 


Sheil Days obtherta 


Condensed from the book, ‘“Top Hats and Tom-Toms’’ 


By Elizabeth Dearmin Furbay 


HE SCHOOL YEAR in Li- 

} beria extends from March to 

November, thus encompass- 

ing the cooler months of the 

entire rainy season, when even the 

African is capable of greater men- 
tal activity. 

The opening day of school at 
the College of West Africa is al- 
ways an eventful one, and this year 
it was doubly so, for a new presi- 
dent, my husband, was to be intro- 
duced to the students. 

Long before the appointed hour 
for the opening exercises, at 10:30 
in the morning, students and visi- 
tors were gathering in the college 
auditorium. 

Looking down on the student 
body one saw a great variation in 
physique and skin color in both 
Americo-Liberian and native. There 


ELIZABETH DEARMIN FURBAY 
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was the short, stocky, dark brown 
Kroo; the tall, slender, lighter 
brown Vai and Mandingo; and a 
few yellow-skinned Caucasoids, for 
the most part, Americo-Liberian. 

The young men wore suits of 
khaki or white duck. Kinky black 
hair was cropped closely. From 
mail order catalogue-styled dresses 
of cotton and rayon to silk hosiery 
and French-heeled slippers the girls 
looked little different from those in 
any American Negro school, except 
for the universal custom of pierced 
ears and earrings. 

The program, typically American 
in form and spirit, and typically 
Negro in its dramatic prolongation, 
began with the singing of the Na- 
tional Anthem and the Pledge of 
Allegiance to the flag (the latter is 
worded like that of the United 
States) and progressed through 
speeches by cabinet members, the 
singing of an appropriate hymn, a 
long and eloquent prayer by a 
Liberian clergyman, announcements, 
appreciations, introductions, and 
finally a short address by the new 
college head. 
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My husband and I agree that had 
it not been for the unusual type of 
English spoken here, it would not 
have been difficult to imagine, dur- 
ing the program, that we were in 
Mississippi or Alabama. However, 
neither of us was able to analyze 
satisfactorily how Liberian speech 
differed from that of Americans or 
British. Influenced by both of 
these, as well as by the intonation 
of native dialects, Liberian English 
is a blend of all, but has a rhythm 
and inflection of its own. 


Law is, by far, the most popular 
professional-training course offered 
in Liberia and was the only one to 
be had until 1936, when teacher- 
training courses were introduced in 
the College of West Africa. Like 
the early colleges of the United 
States, the College of West Africa 
has also its elementary and high 
school departments. Its student 
body is about equally divided be- 
tween natives (the first generation 
to be educated) and Americo- 
Liberians whose ancestors for sev- 
eral generations have been in con- 
tact with civilization. 

During registration my husband 
was examining the credentials of 
new students. A native boy had 
come without any written record of 
former training. He was told that 
the college accepted no students or- 
dinarily without a written report 
from the principal of their last 
school. 


“But I come from the interior,” 
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the boy said; “I attended the Holy 
Cross Mission School.” 

“That’s fine,” said his examiner, 
“but without a record of your for- 
mer work we do not know where 
to place you. You see, we might 
demote you by mistake.” 

“Yes, sit—thank you, sir,” the 
barefooted boy answered patiently. 
He turned and was gone. The long 
line of waiting students moved for- 
ward. My husband forgot the inci- 
dent in the crowded days that fol- 
lowed. 

Three weeks later, the boy ap- 
peared again, this time with his 
record from the mission school two 
hundred miles distant. He had 
walked all the way there and back 
to get the necessary report. 

A familiar story had come to 
life. My husband looked at the 
earnest black face before him. 

“It was a long walk, wasn’t it?” 

“Yes, sir.” His voice was cheer- 
ful; his smile contagious. ‘But I 
want to learn more book.” 

This boy, like many who come 
to Monrovia to attend the college, 
was entirely dependent upon his 
own resourcefulness. Many of these 
tribal students lived in any place 
that sheltered them from the rains 
—under a house or porch, in a 
shack fabricated of materials gath- 
ered from a junk heap, or with five 
or six others in a rented room. 
They cooked their own food and 
washed and ironed their own cloth- 
ing. Often enough they could not 
afford even a kerosene lantern by 
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which to study at night. Frequently 
we saw them sitting on the curb 
under a street light preparing their 
lessons. What they were willing to 
endure in order to “learn book” 
~ made one’s heart ache. 

An interesting glimpse of native 
student life came in an excuse for 
absence, written by the boy himself. 
Still in grade school and _ still 
struggling with English, he wrote: 

“Will you please excuse me for 
been absent from school yesterday, 
on account of been late absolutely ? 
Thanks, I washed my clothes last 
week Friday afternoon to be fit for 
school this week and rain trouble 
the clothes until its just dried on 
Sunday night and the clothes I try 
to press yesterday morning for 
school that cause me to be too late. 
Please sorry for me.” 

An Americo-Liberian girl, hav- 
ing filled out her registration blank, 
handed it to a faculty member as- 
sisting on matriculation day. My 
husband heard the teacher say, 
“What's this! Last year you signed 
by this name,” she thrust last year’s 
registration slip at the girl, “and 
this year you give another. Which 
is it?” 

“I'm living with my father now,” 
she replied. 

When there was time the teacher 
explained that outside children 
might use the name of either par- 
ent, and as they might at times live 
with one and then with the other, 
their surnames changed simultane- 
ously with the change of benefac- 
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tors. The girl under discussion had 
formerly registered under the name 
of her mother, a prominent woman 
of Monrovia. Now she was assum- 
ing her father’s name because she 
had become a member of his house- 
hold. Her father was a member of 
the cabinet. The girl’s parents had 
never been married to each other. 
But each is married and has his or 
her own family. Time proved that 
these circumstances in no way af- 
fected the girl’s social status in the 
college. 

Other facts bearing on names 
and mixed families came to light 
through school records and through 
fuller knowledge of Liberian cus- 
toms. That only ten per cent of the 
students lived with their own par- 
ents was not explained altogether 
by the large percentage of out-of- 
town students in the college. 

The giving away of children is 
a common practice among both 
natives and Americo-Liberians. One 
of our teachers told me that when 
a girl she had reared was married 
and had borne her first baby, the 
child was given to her as an expres- 
sion of gratitude. The teacher will- 
ingly accepted the baby in the spirit 
in which it was given—she had had 
an honor bestowed upon her. 

A Liberian family, either Americo 
or native, although already in- 
creased by several outsiders, is never 
too large or too poor to take in an- 
other unfortunate one. For this rea- 
son few Liberians are homeless for 
long. Every house is an asylum in 
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one sense or another. Admirable 
as it is, it is done at the expense of 
home life and the sanctity of the 
individual family. Few Liberians 
know what these terms mean. 

A prominent family of Americo- 
Liberian aristocrats, whom we know 
well, is a splendid example of a 
typical Liberian household. There 
were a son and a daughter who 
were legitimate offspring; there 
were a son and a daughter who 
were outside children of the father 
by two different native women; and 
there was still another “daughter” 
who was not related at all to the 
family but, like protegees in count- 
less other Liberian homes, had been 
for some unknown reason, taken 
into the household. All five of 
these were students in the College 
of West Africa. Besides these chil- 
dren, there were six native child- 
servants who had come from among 
the tenants on this family’s farm. 
Doubtless some of them, perhaps 
all, were pawns, given to the 
Americo-Liberian landowner to 
work off a debt incurred by their 
parents. Although outlawed, this 
practice has persisted. Occasionally, 
pawns are educated along with their 
master’s own children. 

I was never to discover a house 
in Monrovia which was the home 
of a single family as we know it in 
America—one man, his wife, and 
their own children. Every house, 
whether the home of a native 
or an aristocratic Americo-Liberian, 
bulged with either or all of these: 
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children, legitimate and __illegiti- 
mate, concubines (in fact, but never 
in name), relatives, and servants, 
All were obligated in some way to 
the master of the house and were 
subservient to him and his legal 
wife. Hence the possibility of 
Liberian ladies and gentlemen who 
knew not the necessity to work with 
their own hands. 

As the average Liberian was not 
sufficiently concerned about the 
harm of irregular school attendance, 
and students were kept out by par- 
ents and guardians for trivial rea- 
sons, the college attempted to curb 
absences by denying readmittance to 
classes until the absentee produced 
a written excuse. An unconvincing 
one might be checked on by a 
faculty member, and _ interesting 
ones my husband kept on file. All 
were commentaries on Liberian life 
and civilization. 

A native student had been ab- 
sent from school and when he te- 
turned he brought his written 
excuse from his native guardian: 
“Kindly you must excuse him be- 
cause on Wednesday evening at the 
hour of 9 o'clock he fainted by 
witched man. Therefore, I beg you, 
you must excuse him because he 
could not come to school on 
Thursday.” The boy explained that 
the witch had touched him, causing 
him to faint. 

A high government official 
begged: “Please give H—— a pet- 
mit to enter his classes as while the 
bell was ringing he was getting his 
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clothes together to be washed and 
thereafter his grandmother was pin- 
ning his torn trousers.” 

It was “revival time” in. one of 
Monrovia’s churches when a note 
came from an Americo-Liberian 
father, saying: “Kindly excuse 
J—— for being absent from school. 
He was trying to get his religion, 
and got converted yesterday.” 

A native boy excused his ab- 
sence with: “I was not at school 
because of my uncle who died, and 
it is our native law to wait until his 
wife cut her hair. That is why I 
did not come to school yesterday.” 

A worried father wrote: “Kindly 
excuse H. for being absent yes- 
terday. His shoes were being re- 
paired.” He then commented at 
length that football was ‘‘a nuisance 
to parents and guardians of this 
community. . . . Might not the au- 
thorities of the schools call a halt 
in this troublesome habit.’’ 

Some excuses were verbose and 
formal, such as: “Kindly accept as 
my entreaty to you for my clemency, 
that my son B——, a student in 
your institution, has been confined 
to his bed since he came home on 
the 18th instant. For your informa- 
tion I write that you may not won- 
der why he has not been attending 
his classes. Therefore ask that you 
will please excuse him for the time 
he has been absent from school. I 
thank you in advance. And with 
profound respect I beg to be your 
most humble servant.” 

The Americo-Liberian is smug in 


his assurance of complete superi- 
ority over the native and expresses 
it in every attitude and act where 
a native is concerned. His social 
pre-eminence is undisputed, for it 
is in his power to maintain his 
status. His intellectual excellence 
he takes for granted, although there 
are statistics to the contrary. As far 
as intelligence is concerned, there 
is no important difference between 
the two groups. The indigenous 
stock was a little in the lead in the 
college—perhaps due to greater am- 
bition. Every tribal student knew 
he was “‘on his own;” there was not 
likely to be any one of influence to 
bring pressure on a teacher to push 
him safely over the passing mark, 
as was sometimes the case with 
Americo-Liberians, Politics in Li- 
beria, we were to discover, is not 
only omnipresent but omnipotent. 

The highest grades ever made in 
the college were those of two native 
boys. One, after graduating from 
the College of West Africa, fin- 
ished with highest honors at Har- 
vard; and the other, who was a 
graduate of the college our first year 
there, is now in the United States 
studying medicine. He is the first 
person from Liberia to prepare for 
the medical profession. This is not 
to say that the Americo-Liberian 
never led in school; he often stood 
at the head of a class or division of 
college, but the college records fail 
to corroborate his claims of con- 
sistent superiority over first-genera- 
tion civilized natives. My husband 
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often said he would be willing to 
match the top ranking students 
there with any he ever had in 
America. 

The social inequality and rivalry 
between the two classes of people 
were always elements of dissension 
in the school. The Americo- 
Liberian student loved to taunt the 
native with, “You're just a bush- 
man,” to which the native gave the 
supreme rebuttal, “But my ancestors 
were never slaves!” 

Even the teachers were some- 
times accused of showing partiality, 
the Americo-Liberian discriminating 
against the native, and the native 
teacher against the Americo-Li- 
berian. However, most of the 
faculty had been educated abroad— 
some in the United States, some in 
Europe, and some in the English 
colonies of Africa—and the broad- 
ening experience had at least les- 
sened their prejudices. 

The college boys and girls always 
played volley ball together with 
great gusto, laughing and talking 
freely and impersonally, but never, 
at recreation or in the halls, was 
there a sign of any preference of 
one for another; no indication of 
personal interest, no coupling off 
even for a private conversation. 


Curious, I thought. Certainly 
they were models of propriety, but 
I was puzzled by the lack of evi- 
dence of the “puppy-love’”’ so com- 
mon in adolescence. I wondered if 
their sexless conduct were due to 
biological immaturity. 

My husband relieved me of such 
a thought when he told me that a 
young Americo-Liberian had asked 
his hygiene teacher if it were “‘bio- 
logically possible” for one man and 
one woman to marry and not have 
“outside lovers.” And the same day 
a grade-school teacher showed him 
a note which she had intercepted 
in which an eight-year-old boy 
asked a seven-year-old girl to “sleep 
with him” as he had “no lover at 
night.” 

Within the first semester, a girl 
left school because she was to be- 
come a mother. Within a few days 
after retirement she “called the 
name,” as the Liberians put it, of 
a young man who then quit school 
to assume the responsibilities of 
provider for the girl and their un- 
born child. The usual whispering 
and excitement caused by any clan- 
destine affair had accompanied this 
one, but once both parties had left 
school, the gossiping subsided. 


A PLASTER CAST OF JOE LOUIS’ right fist is now 
on exhibition in the Hall of Biology of Man, American 
Museum of Natural History. 
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Thirteen-oheg Man 


Condensed from New Yorker 


ian jobs in this war is 

being done by Peg-Leg 

Bates, the one-legged col- 
ored dancer who has spent much of 
his time visiting Army and Navy 
hospitals and camps, demonstrating 
to the boys that the loss of a limb 
is no cause for despair. 

Peg-Leg was finishing an engage- 
ment at the Capitol the other day 
and preparing to go on tour. One 
of the things he had been doing 
five times daily was imitate a dive 
bomber. He'd do this by jumping 
five and a half feet into the air, 
turning completely around, and 
making a one-point landing on his 
peg leg. Then, still on the peg, 
he'd back into the wings, flapping 
his arms. 

It was definitely the act of a non- 
despairing man. 

We talked with Peg-Leg back- 
stage, between dives, and found 
him a soft-spoken, muscular man of 
thirty-six, who was, at the moment, 
relaxing in a pair of red-and-gray 
checked pajamas. He was born 
Clayton Bates, in Greenville, South 
Carolina, and as a kid did lots of 
running and broad-jumping. When 


0 of the more useful civil- 


he was twelve, an automobile hit 
him and dragged him fifty feet; 
next day his left leg was amputated 
just above the knee. 

“I been fightin’ sympathy ever 
since,” he said. “Right off, my 
mother started cryin’ and thinkin’ I 
was through, and I said, ‘Ma, stop 
wailin’, I'll earn you a livin’.’” 

Peg-Leg started to walk again 
with an inverted broom under his 
left arm, but broke so many brooms 
that an uncle with a mechanical 
bent sat down and carved him some 
crutches. 

“I busted one every three days,” 
he said, “and finally he got sore 
and made a peg leg with four parts 
screwed together, so if one piece 
broke, a whole new leg wouldn't 
be necessary.” 

Between shining shoes and de- 
livering groceries, Bates entertained 
on the streets of Greenville, per- 
forming an old-fashioned buck-and- 
wing. Inevitably, he joined a trav- 
eling vaudeville troupe and in due 
course hit Broadway, in Lew Leslie’s 
“Blackbirds of 1928.” Since then 
he has been a steady vaudeville and 
night-club headliner. 

“Now suppose I'd let that old 
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{ Peg-Leg Bates made fortune 
out of misfortune 
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leg get me down?” he said. “I'd 
be walking down the streets today 
in shabby clothes and people would 
whisper, ‘Look at that poor old one- 
legged man.’ But I walks with my 
head high, and my hat on the side, 
and the diamond on my finger 
sparkles, and people turn around 
and say, ‘Who that one-legged 
man? Isn't he sharp, isn’t he some- 
thin’ 

When Peg-Leg goes on the stage 
in a hospital, he starts right out 
telling the boys the story of his 
accident and his life. 

“I just talk everyday logic,” he 
told us. “I say it can happen to any- 
one and there’s no such thing as a 
handicap.” Peg-Leg then points to 
Alec Templeton and Connee Bos- 
well as outstanding examples of 
persons who have conquered phys- 
ical disabilities. 

Then he sings a little song that 
he wrote about ten years ago. It 
goes, in part, “Don’t look at me 
in sympathy, I am glad that I am 
this way, for I feel good, and I am 
knocking on wood, as long as I can 
say that I am Peg-Leg Bates, the— 
one—leg—danc—ing—fool.”” This 
is followed by a simple, slow tap 
and some rapid, drum-like steps. 

When the boys applaud, he cries, 
“All you got to do is encourage me 
and I'll break the other leg!” 

He thereupon goes into his stren- 
uous dancing and when he gets 


more applause he says, “Why 
should I mind breaking one little 
leg? I’ve got some more in the 
dressing room!” This generally 
brings down the house. 

Bates feels that he accomplishes 
more in camps than in hospitals, 
because he puts men’s minds at 
ease before they leave the country. 

“No point in waiting until a 
man’s wounded,” he said, “‘to tell 
him he’s going to be O.K.” 

Peg-Leg said that men in hospi- 
tals rarely speak to him of their 
own troubles, but seem fascinated 
by his career. “Just never struck 
them a man could dance around 
that way,” he said. 

Usually, in hospitals, he per- 
forms first before a large audience 
and then tours the wards, dancing 
occasionally in the aisles. 

When he isn’t working, Peg-Leg 
lives in Corona, N. Y. He has 
bought his mother a house in 
Greenville, in line with his early 
promise to take care of her. 

He could conceal his peg leg on 
the street by letting his trouser leg 
hang down over it, but he never 
does, and he always wears a peg 
leg that matches the color of his 
suit, All told, he has thirteen peg 
legs in various colors. 

They are made of white oak and 
hickory. “Any carpenter can make 


one,” he says. 
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{ Negro blood no different than 
Churchill's or Adolph Hitler's 


Blood Does Not Tell 


Condensed from Birmingham Age-Herald 


By Dorothy Thompson 


POKESMEN for colored 

S Americans have protested 

the policy of keeping Negro 

and white plasma in two 
blood banks, for the separate treat- 
ment of Negro and white wounded 
needing transfusions. 

The Negroes regard it as an- 
other sign of racial discrimination. 

Officials of the American Red 
Cross know that the controversy 
plays in a realm of totem and 
taboo, that has nothing to do with 
pathology. 

The constituents of a Negro’s 
blood are exactly the same as Win- 
ston Churchill’s or Adolph Hitler's. 

There are four types of blood, 
as discovered and classified by med- 
ical research. (Plasma is derived 
from all four types equally.) 
Whole blood for transfusion pur- 
poses must be labelled according to 
type. But the race of the donor 


DOROTHY THOMPSON is _ the 
well-known columnist and political com- 
mentator. She is the author of several 
books, the most recent being “Listen, 
Hans.” 
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has nothing to do with the blood 
type into which he may fall. 

If a blond white man of Nor- 
wegian ancestry should be suffering 
from acute hemorrhage, and it were 
necessary to pick off the street a 
man willing to shed his blood to 
save another’s life, the right blood 
type might be found in a Galician 
Jew, a South Slav, a Jap or a 
Negro, while another Norwegian 
might have to be rejected. 

Thus, the Scriptures are almost, 
but not quite scientifically correct 
when they say that “The Lord hath 
made of one blood all the nations 
of the earth.” The Lord hath made 
of four bloods all the nations of 
the earth, and has diffused the four 
so thoroughly that two cousins may 
belong to different types and a Jew 
and Julius Streicher to the same. 

Why, then, this prejudice of men 
against having their lives saved by 
plasma or blood from the veins of 
men of another color? For that 
prejudice exists. 

I think the reason goes back to 
the umprecise use of words. A 
white boy resisting a transfusion of 
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“colored” plasma, believes that it 
will make him partly Negro. And 
everything that we say on the sub- 
ject of blood, confirms him in this 
pure superstition. 

We say, “I am of pure Anglo- 
Saxon blood.” 

Or, of a 
“blooded mare.” 


high-bred _ horse, 


Or, of an aristocrat, “blue 
blood.” 

Or, “blood will tell.” 

Or, “blood is thicker than 
water.” 


These, and a thousand other 
phrases, confirm the human race 
in the superstition that racial and 
other inherited characteristics are 
transmitted in the blood stream. It 
is astounding to me that this super- 
stition falls when serum from 
horses, cows or sheep is put into 
human veins. No one seems to 
fear his children will walk on four 
legs, or moo or neigh. 

If racial characteristics were car- 
ried by the blood stream, the re- 
sistance of one race of men to hav- 
ing transfusions of the blood or 
plasma of other races would prob- 
ably be insuperable. For, although 
they have no control over it in the 
first place, most men do not desire 
to change their race, unless they 
belong to one which suffers pecu- 
liar disadvantages. 

If a man’s visible racial charac- 
teristics make it difficult for him to 
find work, or expose him to humili- 
ations, he may desire to escape from 
his race by obliterating its more 
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obvious characteristics. Among 
many American Negroes it is a 
social distinction to be light col- 
ored for the obvious reason that 
they thereby more closely approach 
the dominant white world. In a 
great and prosperous African civil- 
ization exactly the reverse would 
probably be true. 

Orientals, who live largely on 
vegetarian diets, find that the car- 
nivorous Westerners have a horrible 
smell, “like cadavers.” The Irish- 
man who brags of the hair on his 
chest as a sign of virility is not 
comprehensible to a Chinaman or a 
Jap, who certainly belong to fe- 
cund races, but find the hairiness 
of Nordic man, closely akin to the 
hairiness of the baboon. 

But no amount of pumping other 
people’s blood into men’s veins af- 
fects their color, hair, stature, or any 
other racial characteristics of them- 
selves or their progeny. 

Racial characteristics are trans- 
mitted through the chromosomes. 
A person is determined as colored 
or white the moment he is con- 
ceived and the blood stream has 
nothing to do with it. 

If, for centuries, people had been 
saying, “I am of pure Anglo-Saxon 
chromosomes,” the statement would 
certainly be untrue, considering the 
endless mixture, not of blood but 
of sexes, but the idea would be 
correct. 

If we are going to go on talking 
about our blood and speaking pre- 
cisely, we'll have to get used to de- 
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scribing ourselves as types O. A. B. 
or AB, none of which are anything 
to brag about. All four include 
geniuses and morons, yellows, 
browns, white and blacks. 

But considering how long it takes 
a superstition to die, I would say 
to my Negro friends, stop bother- 
ing about the blood banks. 
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It’s a silly controversy, and not 
worth a campaign. Since your 
blood is of the same physiological 
constituency as everyone 
your argument contributes to scien- 
tific precision. But, you don’t win 
any victory for your race by win- 
ning the argument. Race and blood 
are two different matters. 


await Medley 


MIXED MARRIAGES are widespread in the greatest 
melting pot in the world—Hawaii. 

Name any two countries, and the chances are you'll find 
that they are teamed up in a Hawaiian marriage. Some 
island boys and girls have a most complicated heritage— 
like the ‘League of Nations Girl,” Abigail Leialoha Leong, 
endowed with the blcod of Hawaiians, Spaniards, Chinese, 
Japanese, Englishmen, Germans and Scotsmen. 

Hawaii outdoes the U. S. A. in “melting pot” charac- 
teristics. For 150 years, races and nationalities have been 
so blended there that anthropologists consider the Islands 
the ideal laboratory for testing theories on heredity. 

Nowhere else, anthrofologists say, have mixed marriages 
occurred on such a scale under such favorable conditions. 
Elsewhere, racial intermarriage occurs most often among 
the underpriviliged, so that the offspring, for reasons hav- 
ing nothing to do with race, are apt to be inferior. 

The offspring of a European-Asiatic marriage may be 
equally unacceptable in China and in Europe, but in Ha- 
waii, the earliest intermarriages united the finest Hawaiian 
stock with men who by coming to Hawaii had proved their 
enterprising spirit. 

Anthropologists decline to say whether racial inter- 
marriage is good or bad, but they do state that a crossing of 
strains—in dogs, cattle, horses or people—often results in 
heterosis or “hybrid vigor.” That is, the offspring will be 
7 bigger, stronger and more fertile than the parents. Hawaii 
7 seems to be proving the point. 
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>> ICE SKATING is one of 
i. Sun Bird the few sports at which Negroes 


' have not already equaled or sur- 

Condensed from Time passed white athletes. But this 

year a 19-year-old Harlem girl 

has turned up to skate figure eights around all but the top white 
performers. 

Mabel Fairbanks is no carbon copy of Sonja Henie or Maribel 
Vinson. But experts rate her superior to most white amateurs and 
unquestionably the best skater of her race. 

Shy, timid and coal-black, she tried on her first pair of skates 
less than four years ago. Within six months she was mastering 
spirals, sit-down spins and stops—figures that spill many a 
veteran. A manager took Mabel in tow, dubbed her “The Swanee 
Snow Bird” because she was born in Florida, booked her at a 
scattering of Manhattan rinks. She learned how to dance on ice, 
how to skate, spin and jump on a rink six feet square. 

Producers who might be impressed draw the color line. Most 
of Mabel’s public performances have been before astonished 
passers-by who line Rockefeller Center's outdoor rink, where she 
occasionally practices. 

Negro audiences, however, will soon see her in full feather. 
Mabel Fairbanks last week signed up to skate and star in a full- 
length, Harlem-financed movie with an all-Negro cast, Sepia 
Cinderella. 
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Dixie Maths >> THE SOUTH seemingly 


has more myths than any other 


Condensed from Chicago Daily News section of the country and most 


of them followed the Civil War. 
By James Strest The Southern myth has such a 
stranglehold on the world that I have known Europeans who 
were surprised to learn that the North won. Did it? Don’t call 
them dumb foreigners. Who won England’s greatest civil war? 

The South furnished an enormous amount of manpower to 
the Union. Tennessee, for example, gave more white soldiers to 
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the Federal armies than did either California, Delaware, Kansas, 
Minnesota or Rhode Island. So did West Virginia, while Ken- 
tucky furnished more Yankee fighters than Connecticut. Only 
six Northern states supplied more soldiers than Missouri, a slave- 
owning and semi-Southern state. 

Lincoln gave rise to more myths than any other American. The 
most common is the assumption that he was a great rail-splitter, 
and that he freed the slaves. His Emancipation Proclamation, a 
toar de force, no more freed the slaves than the Atlantic Charter 
freed the Javanese. It was a military document and did not 
condemn the institution. It did not even attempt to free Negroes 
in “loyal” Southern territory. 

Carpetbagger legislatures, as vicious as they often were, really 
wrote some humane laws. The Freeman Bureau, corrupt at times, 
still is the only Federal organization to have a program for solu- 
tion of the Negro problem. The North doublecrossed the Negro 
when the Republican party made a deal with the Southern Demo- 
cratic party over the Tilden-Hayes election. That's when Jim Crow 
got strong, years after the war. The law got its name from a song. 


Another myth is the legend that Dixie got its name from a 
Dutch planter in New York named Dixye. The story has it that 
he sold his slaves down South and they kept chanting, ‘I wish 
I was back on Dixye’s Land.” Dixie got its name from the 
dix bills of Louisiana, called Dixies. Dan Emmett, an Ohio 
minstrel man, did write the original “Dixie,” but a German musi- 
cian in Montgomery, Ala., rearranged the music that the South 
sung during her war. Gen. Pike, a Yankee jingo who fought 


for the Confederacy, wrote the words for the battle song. 
Copyright, Chicago Daily News, December 1, 1943 


>> WHEN Porgy And Bess 
P. orgy n ransit stopped off in New York in 
Fall for a visit of three weeks, 


Condensed from Theatre Arts Monthly jt had topped a Broadway run 
of eight months with nearly a 
full year of wartime touring. It is notable that in spite of war 
tensions the tour was completed without a single incident over 

hotel accommodations or Negro attendance at the theatre. 
To tour a show as large as Porgy And Bess under wartime 
conditions is a triumph of management and morale. Besides a 
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large cast, the company includes a basic orchestra of 15 players 
and an extensive staff (there was one man just to look after the 
goat and its understudy) —85 persons all told. 

When because of war traffic a baggage car was not available 
to carry the show, a couple of “reefers” had to be impressed, 
refrigerator cars with corrugated floors. Train accommodations 
might be changed on “twenty-four hours’ notice” but it some- 
times seemed like twenty-four minutes. Nevertheless, the show 
met every scheduled appearance on time—by train or bus. There 
was only one night trip which had to be made by coach, and only 
once when the company had to be parcelled out onto different 
trains. 

Despite crowded conditions everywhere, ‘‘no one had to sleep 
in the railroad station or on a park bench.” Ingenuity found the 
way, and a company morale that held intact and grew more firm 
with the tour. As Porgy And Bess goes into its second year on 
the road, the only replacement since Etta Moten stepped into 
Anne Brown’s shoes during the New York run has been Alma 
Hubbard, who took over Serena’s role after the death of Ruby 
Elzy. 

Copyright, Theatre Arts Monthly, November, 1943 


_ >» WHEN HITLER'S half- 
ifferent eorgia crazed armies thundered inio the 


Caucasus region in southwestern 
Russia they were reeled back by 
By Ben Richardson the heroic Red Army. 

Negroes were in the ranks of the Red Army. They were not 
just itinerant soldiers of fortune who had come to the Soviet for 
adventure. They were men who had been born there and had 
lived on the land as long as Negroes have been in America. 

Negroes were brought to the Georgia section of the Caucasus 
about 300 years ago. This territory was then under the rule of 
Turkey. As in America, and at approximately the same time, 
Negroes were imported there to work on plantations as slaves. 
The Turks carried them to the Caucasus to till the tobacco fields. 

Tsar Alexander I drove the Turks from Russia around 1812, 
the same year America fought its second war of liberation. But 
the fate of the peasants, who were still slaves, was even worse 
than it had been under Turkish rule. 

- Life under the Tsars was the cause of many Negroes taking 
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flight into other parts of Russia to join the insurgent hordes who 
were to eventually win freedom for them all in 1922 when the 
Union of Soviet Socialist Republics became a reality. 

All races are considered equal in the Soviet. There are no 
Jimcrow laws. Black men live, work, marry, raise their families, 
educate them and enjoy life as free men. They can vote and be 
voted for. That’s why Hitler met black men in the ranks of the 
Red Army. 

The head of the Red Army, Joseph Stalin, said in his Order 
of the Day on its 24th anniversary what every Negro in America 
would like to have their Commanders-in-Chief say . . . “The Red 
Army is free of racial hatred. It is free of such a degrading 
feeling because it has brought up a spirit of racial equality and 
respect for the rights of other peoples. Besides, one should not 
forget that in our country any manifestations of racial hatred is 
punished by law.” 

Copyright, Peoples Voice, November 20, 1943 
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He Nailed The Champ sive fright Jor Lois 


regards Top Sergeant George 
Condensed from Ring Nicholson with such warm affec- 

tion. The longtime sparmate and 
buddy of the heavyweight champion is unlike the top kicks of 
song and story. At Mitchell Field, L. I., he was of the best 
liked men on the entire field among officers and men. 

George tied up with the Louis retinue back in 1937 when Joe 
was training for the Braddock contest. He loves to tell about 
how he became a fixture in the champ’s training camps right up 
to the time he entered the Army in July, 1942. 

“Yeah,” quietly chuckles big George, “the first time I boxed 
with the champ he was training for Braddock out in Chicago. 
The first day I boxed with him he was real evil and was knocking 
everybody out. He was hitting some of those guys so hard they 
would bounce when they hit the canvas. Let me tell you when 
Chappie (Jack Blackburn) motioned to me that it was my turn 
next, I was plenty scared and I admit it. But I noticed that every 
one of those fellows who got nailed got hit backing away. I 
also noticed that the champ was moving in all the time but 
carrying his hands pretty low.” 

“Well, I was so nervous I didn’t realize I was in the ring with 
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those gloves on until I heard the gong and there was that man 
coming straight at me. I still had in my mind what had hap- 
pened to those guys who had backed away, when they got in 
there, so something told me, ‘George, if you step back you're a 
goner,’ so I just stood there and waited for him to come to me. 
I took no chances. 

“The champ feinted once or twice like he always does and 
kept shufflin’ in. At last he feinted slightly with his left and 
while doing so dropped it even lower. There was my chance! 
I let a right hand go with everything I had behind it, right over 
his low left, and blooie! I nailed him right on the button. The 
champ stopped dead in his tracks and stood still and then it 
happened. He raised that left hand, stopped moving in, and 
we finished up the round just boxing along. 

“When we finished the two rounds, Chappie called me over 
and said, ‘Listen you, you're the first one who's been able to 
make him raise that left hand and from now on you're with us 
just as long as you want to be!’” 


Copyright, Ring Magazine, November, 1943 


What War Democracy? 


COL. CARLOS P. ROMULO, a native of the Phil- 
ippines, is renowned as “The Last Man Off Bataan.” A 
few hours before the surrender of our forces, he was 
ordered by General Wainwright to carry confidential dis- 
patches to General MacArthur in Australia. 

He tells this story on his greeting when he came to 
America. “When finally I arrived in San Francisco after 
a brief pause in Australia, I was dirty, bedraggled, a pretty 
forlorn looking specimen. One of my first stops was at 
a drug store to replenish lost articles. 

“I requested shaving cream. ‘Where’s your tube?’ the 
clerk asked. 

““Tube,’ I replied, puzzled. “What tube?’ 

“The man looked down at me witheringly. ‘Chink,’ he 
said, ‘don’t you know there’s a war going on?’” 

Quote 
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dim P. ull, Out 


Condensed from New York Amsterdam Star-News 


By Dan Burley 


HE JIM CROW Train has 

been through American his- 

tory one of the real reasons 
Negroes say to themselves, why in 
the hell should I worry about them 
when they treat me this way? 

The ignominy of it, the idea that 
this is your place and in it you'll 
stay has stuck with Negroes down 
through the years in the South, and 
much of it has come because of the 
Jim Crow Train. But now some- 
thing seems to be taking place 
down South. The Jim Crow Train 
is losing something in the line of 
more formal Jim Crow. 

The war can be praised or 
blamed for the change reported tak- 
ing place on the Jim Crow Trains. 
Courageous and thinking Negro 
waiters on a certain line decided 
that “the die is cast” and went on 
a 15-minute strike some time ago 
and refused to wait on a damned 
soul until the conductor, the stew- 
ard, and others permitted Negro 
soldiers to enter the dining car 
and eat meals like human beings, 
instead of being cooped up in the 
smokey, greasy, smelly confines of 


the Jim Crow Car, rolling and rock- 
ing with the train — like cattle on 
the way to ignominious slaughter, 
instead of on their way to a fighting 
front, to risk their lives that white 
and black both might be free. 

Result is a secret order to train 
officials not to be so vicious in their 
treatment of their fellow Ameri- 
cans. Thus, the first two tables in 
the dining cars that leave Washing- 
ton are automatically reserved for 
Negro travelers. Of course it hasn’t 
been officially made known. The 
Southerners haven’t developed that 
much interest in the situation as yet. 
However, it’s true and they don’t 
pull a curtain between Negroes and 
whites as they used to. 

Here’s the story told by a Pull- 
man porter on one of the troop 
trains. He was on a train from 
Omaha, Neb., to Camp Hood in 
Texas. A group of Negro top ser- 
geants were aboard. None was 
under six feet tall. All were grizzled 
veterans of hard front line cam- 
paigning in the Pacific and were on 
their way to get lessons in operating 
high caliber guns. On their way 
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in Dixie railroad travel 
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- from Omaha, the porter said one 
told him: “We just picked up a 
new colonel . . . We don’t know 
how good he is, but he’d better be 
good, or he'll go out one of these 
windows.” 

Asked which one was the col- 
onel, the big sergeant pointed to 
the white man standing hardly a 
pace away and who could not help 
but overhearing the remark. A 
white captain came up to the porter 
and said, “I commanded these fel- 
lows on the other side. I’m a South- 
erner, but I'll say the folks down 
South had better be careful . . . 
Those guys don’t take any stuff.” 

And there’s the story of the train 
load of wounded Negro soldiers on 
their way via Washington to a mili- 
tary hospital in Florida, com- 
manded by a tough white sergeant. 
The steward wanted to send sand- 
wiches to them in the car in which 
they rode, to avoid having Negroes 
in the dining car. The sergeant 
went up to him and said: “Listen, 
fellow, there’s a heluva war goin’ 
on. Don’t you read th’ papers an’ 
know what's goin’ on in th’ world? 
If these boys don’t git served in that 
damned dinin’ room, I’m gonna 
break up this damned train by my- 
self!” 

The scared steward hurried back, 
gave a few orders and the wounded 
lads were ushered into the dining 
car. And the whites didn’t leave! 

They were hungry and finished 
their meals as though nothing un- 
expected had happened. In fact, 


some of them were curious and were 
interviewing the colored heroes. 

And Negro train workers are 
getting hepped. A few weeks ago 
14 Negro Pullman porters had it 
out with the conductor. The latter 
was all right so long as the train 
was on this side of the Mason- 
Dixon line. When it got on the 
other side headed for Washington, 
he started riding the men, calling 
them ‘‘n—rs” and “‘coons”’. 

One porter, a young chap, pushed 
him against a wall, pulled his chib 
and would have stabbed him if it 
hadn’t been for another who was 
more level-headed. 

The second porter said: “Let's 
organize this.” He then rounded 
up the other men, gave them a pep 
talk and all went back to their jobs. 
At the next stop, every porter on 
the train, his bag packed, got off 
as the station master and Pullman 
officials rushed up to find out what 
was the matter. 

“Make your choice,” said the 
porters, “keep the conductor and 
lose 14 porters.” The conductor 
went. 

Thus, the change is coming in 
the South and it is a bloodless 
affair. 

Yet, there is still the situation in 
Corpus Christi, Texas, where they 
tell me a Negro settlement lives and 
where the train slows down to 35 
miles an hour and Negro passengers 
have to jump out in a sand pit with 
their luggage if they get off! 


his race in his pictures 


{ Crack Negro photographer reflects 


1Z hoto By P. arks 


Condensed from U. S. Camera 


his activities have often been 
the subject of photographic 
dramatization. 

Their profound expressions, ex- 
cellent rhythm and naturalness be- 
fore the camera have made them 
the object of many photographic 
studies. Some of these pictures 
have been good—many of them 
missed the rich and vibrant per- 
sonalities—obtaining only the sur- 
face representation. 

It would seem that a Negro 
should be able to photograph his 
race better than any other per- 
son, but very few Negroes have 
had the chance to become really 
good photographers. 

Gordon Parks is one of the few 
whose potential talents received the 
recognition and guidance they de- 
served. 

The Negro, with his immense 
capacity for rich creative power, is 
highly individual and sensitive. He 
is capable of fully developing his 
talents, but like every other photog- 
rapher, he needs guidance and en- 
couragement. There are few teach- 
ers who can awaken the hidden 
talents in promising young photog- 


Si AMERICAN Negro and 


raphers. There are still fewer teach- 
ers who can develop the instinctive 
talent of the Negro. 

Gordon Parks was fortunate in 
meeting Roy Stryker (former head 
of the OWI Division of Photog- 
raphy) at a period in his develop- 
ment when a person of less warmth 
and understanding might have influ- 
enced him to become an inhibited 
and imitative photographer. 

But Roy Stryker, advisor and 
teacher of hundreds of OWI pho- 
tographers, knew how to develop 
the visual perception shown in Gor- 
don Parks’ photographs. He told 
him, when Parks first arrived in 
Washington, to leave his camera at 
home for two weeks. He wanted 
Parks to learn the feel of this new 
city, to see the people there and to 
gain a vivid conception of the possi- 
bilities of his picture material. 

The visual clarity of his photo- 
graphs proves that a person who 
is capable of understanding his race 
can portray them with imaginative 
force. Gordon Parks developed 
into a photographer whose will to 
create expressive images holds prom- 
ise of a great future. 

Gordon Parks is a 30-year-old 
photographer whose camera career 
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started with a $12.50 box. He 
bought it in 1937 when he was in 
Seattle, Washington. On that same 
day, he fell into Puget Sound while 
trying to take pictures of sea gulls. 

Before that, Parks went to high 
school in St. Paul, Minn., and when 
gtaduated got a job as a piano 
player in a band. Then came a suc- 
cession of odd jobs—herding cat- 
tle; driving spikes on a section 
gang; working on river boats, on 
railroads, in foundries and as a pro- 
fessional basket ball player. 

All this time Parks was looking 
for some medium of expression. 
He tried piano but found that he 
could not earn enough money to 
study for concert work. The cam- 
era, cheap by comparison, seemed 
to be an answer for him. He set 
out to use it as an artist and was 
encouraged by a film manufacturing 
company. 

After that, he did fashion work 
for a Chicago store. In 1942, the 
Julius Rosenwald Fellowship fund 
granted him a $2,000 fund to carry 
out a project in photography which 
would allow him to study and work 
with Roy Stryker. 

Parks’ introduction to Stryker 
was with the Farm Security Admin- 
istration in Washington, D. C. 
Later this group of photographers 
moved to OWI and Parks was for- 
tunate enough to be transferred 
with them. 

During 1941 and 1942 Salon 
work interested Parks—but mildly. 
He had a number of one-man shows 


in Chicago, in Minnesota, and at 
several universities and camera 
stores. At the close of the photo- 
graphic branch of the OWI, Parks 
became a free-lance photographer 
doing all kinds of work from fash- 
ion to documentary. 

He is, at present, awaiting orders 
to go overseas with the 332nd 
Fighter Group from Selfridge Field, 
Michigan. He has received training 
so that he can double as a gunner 
in the event that it becomes more 
imperative that he shoot bullets in- 
stead of pictures. His official title 
will be that of a war correspondent 
and he will be an observer in a 
plane escorting bombers on raids. 

Parks has already made an exten- 
sive picture story of this all-Negro 
fighter squadron at Selfridge Field. 
His will be the rare experience of 
photographing a group of soldiers 
in training as well as under actual 
battle conditions. 

Gordon Parks is a versatile and 
imaginative photographer. This is 
evident after seeing a few of his 
pictures. Some of his greatest work 
has been with children. Not stiff, 
starched little boys and girls, but 
kids who roam the streets and 
pounce with glad cries on anything 
unusual that happens. 

Gordon Parks’ photographs are a 
stimulating promise of the creative 
potentiality of the American Negro 
in this field. Stripped of false inhi- 
bitions and encouraged to express 
themselves freely, the future holds 
promise of rich and varied material. 


{ Hazel Scott boasts buxom bust 
and deft touch on piano 


Keeping Of 


Condensed from New York Post 


By Earl Wilson 


HOPE that Miss Hazel Scott, 
Y the busty, 23-year-old Negro 
pianist, who's often good 
for $5,000 a week, will for- 
give me for telling what might at 
first seem an unfriendly anecdote. 

According to the story, some 
authorities on swing, who don’t re- 
gard Miss Scott as the greatest 
swing pianist in the world, were 
listening to her one night. She fin- 
ished up one number. 

Then she trilled out to the crowd, 
“What would you like to hear 
next 

“A piano player,” replied a soft, 
unidentified voice from the rear. 

I doubt the yarn, which was told 
me by a swing expert, but even if 
it’s so, Miss Scott has the horse 
laugh on the gent who pulled it. 
Recently she observed the begin- 


EARL WILSON is the new sensa- 
tional night club columnist for the New 
York Post and one of the few night club 
reporters whose column is syndicated 
nationally. He is a regular contributor 
to leading national magazines and a 
veteran newspaper reporter. 


ning of her fifth year of employ- 
ment with Barney Josephson, owner 
of New York’s Cafe Society Up- 
town, and recalled that when she 
went to work for him, she got $65 
a week. She now takes $1,500 to 
$1,600 a week out of the club, and 
is good for $4,000 a week in the 
movies when she wants to work. 

Miss Scott has had battles with 
Barney Josephson because she 
doesn’t want any more pay raises 


_and also is peculiar toward money 


in other ways. Sometimes she will 
go for three or four weeks without 
picking up her checks, and will just 
let that $1,500 or $1,600 per week 
kick around amusing itself any 
way it can. 

I practically squealed with glee 
when somebody suggested I have 
lunch with her to talk over this 
rise to riches. 

“But where?” I said. ‘After all, 
Negroes can’t go everywhere in 
New York.” 

“How about Sardi’s?” the fellow 
said. He was sure she'd be ad- 
mitted to the famous theatrical res- 
taurant. “Hazel goes there. She's 
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been to most places. Even El Mo- 
rocco.” 

I waited for her, smoking lots 
of cigarettes and thinking how the 
swing experts have picked on her. 

Some of them have attributed her 
success largely to her extreme good 
looks and her sensational 36-inch 
bust. In a strapless evening gown, 
she makes most sweeter girls look 
underfed. I suppose the next thing, 
the swing critics will say it’s a false 
bustline. 

Well, in the interest of truth, I 
spoke to her dressmaker, Kathryn 
Kuhn, about that. Miss Kuhn 
looked at me horror-struck and said 
that far from using falsies on Hazel, 
she’s got to restrain her figure. 

In Sardi’s Miss Scott received the 
A treatment, Negro or not. 

We didn’t have to stand long in 
the cluster of people waiting for 
tables. The captain brought her a 
menu so she could order while 
standing. A woman alongside who 
wanted a menu couldn’t get one 
because the captain said he didn’t 
know when she could get a table. 
But within a few minutes, he led us 
to our table. 

I noticed everybody looking at 
Hazel as we walked across the 
room, and I was sort of proud, in 
a hammy way, to be with her, and 
hoped they'd notice me, too. Re- 
membering her figure, I doubt 
whether they did. 

“I think I’ve been awful lucky,” 
Hazel said, having some peach 
brandy and coffee (she'd been sick 


and wasn’t eating). “When Bar- 
ney first hired me, some of them 
used to say, ‘Why don’t you get rid 
of her? She’s awful.’ John Ham- 
mond, the expert, used to read a 
newspaper when I played. 

“They accuse me of being a 
showman because I smile a lot. I do 
that because of the joy of living 
and being able to do what I want. 
They mistake that for shrewd, pre- 
meditated showmanship. I smile at 
people because I like them—so I’m 
too much of a showman.” 


Miss Scott does not expect to do 
any more movies at once. “I've 
done five pictures in which I’ve 
played Hazel Scott, and Barney 
doesn’t want me to do any more,” 
she said. “I want to do some real 
acting. What room is there for a 
Negro dramatic actress? Well, a 
lot of room. I could play some of 
the Negro characters of history, 
like Sojourner Truth, the Civil War 
abolitionist, or maybe I could play 
the part of a Negro WAC today.” 


Miss Scott, who played the piano 
in her mother’s orchestra when she 
was 14, is now studying singing, 
although she doesn’t expect to de- 
velop an operatic voice. She wears 
a gold identification bracelet with 
the name “Sparkie.” Everybody 
used to call her Scotty but Barbara, 
hat-check girl, suggested Sparkie 
instead. 

“Why?” asked Hazel. 


“Because you sparkle,” 
Barbara. 


said 
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{ Berlin pattern used to turn 


U. S. community into Nazi town 


Mew Hitler Cam be Hlburn 


Condensed from New Masses 


By Richard O. Boyer 


O THE CASUAL eye the 

T vitiage of Hillburn in the 

valley of the Ramapo some 

thirty miles from New 

York City might seem a typical 
American community. 

From the little pond on the 
town green dotted with maples and 
oaks one can see to the west the 
bleak height of Houvenkopf Moun- 
tain. Here Washington stood and 
from its eminence, watched the 
British across the Hudson during 
that initial war fought to prove 
that “‘all men are created equal.” 

As one surveys the turbulence of 
the Ramapo River, looks at the base- 
ball diamond and the stand where 
the Davidson town band once 
played every week, it seems an in- 
credible and improbable distance to 
the Wilhelmstrasse and the Nazi 


RICHARD O. BOYER has been a for- 
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articles to New Yorker. 


Propaganda Ministry in Berlin. As 
one looks at the ugly cupola and 
the 1880 grandeur of the old Snow 
mansion near the town’s center, it 
seems improbable that any town 
with such a distinctively American 
monstrosity could harbor a fifth 
column with direct connections to 
Hitler. 

But the line to the Wilhelmstrasse 
is direct. It is possible that the con- 
nections might not have been 
known in their entirety had it not 
been that Hillburn has been much 
in the news of late. The news 
derived from that community’s ef- 
fort to force fifty-seven Negro 
children to attend a Jim Crow 
school in defiance of the state law 
forbidding such discrimination. 

But for this attempt at discrim- 
ination it might not have been gen- 
erally known that J. Edgar David- 
son, president of the Hillburn 
School Board, and Dair Van Cott, 
also a member of the school board, 
are old friends of “gentleman fasc- 
ist” John B. Snow, whose family 
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has controlled Hillburn for gener- 
ations. 

Snow is not only the ideological 
leader of much of the community 
but he has long worked toward a 
similar role in regard to all Ameti- 
can industry. Since 1932 he has 
attacked President Roosevelt as a 
Communist, actively disseminated 
Hitler propaganda sponsored by 
Berlin, and collaborated with re- 
tired Maj. Gen. George Van Horn 
Moseley in what has been described 
in Under Cover as “the first Nazi 
putsch ever attempted in America.” 

Snow, of course, opposed the 
war, supported the America First 
Committee, and has been unceas- 
ingly active in the spread of race 
prejudice and the advocacy of an 
American form of fascism. 

Had it not been for the Hitler- 
like Jim Crowing of Negro school 
children, we might never have 
known how Nazism has _ trans- 
formed a normal, kindly American 
village into a center of Hitlerism. 
Negroes and whites who were once 
easy friends are now bitter enemies. 

Not long ago a troop train was 
switched to a siding on the Erie 
tailroad which slants through the 
town, and before it started again 
on its journey this message from 
Berlin was smeared in red on its 
side: “Hurry Back for the Real 
War against the Jews.” 

Snow’s home near Hillburn has, 
since Roosevelt’s election, been a 
center for many of the wealthy who 
are attracted to the Ramapo Moun- 
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tains by the beauty of the setting 
and its nearness to New York City. 
Some of the richest people in Amer- 
ica live there and some of the rich- 
est people in America have fre- 
quently imbibed Snow’s wisdom. 

One of Snow’s first intimate 
connections was the Italian fascist 
Count Prochet. He was a minor 
character, but he married a relative 
of Snow’s and he lived in Suffern. 
According to the people of Hill- 
burn, he impressed Snow, who is 
forty-three, a graduate of Yale and 
a stock broker, and as early as 1928 
Snow was admiring Mussolini. 

Snow admitted sending out pam- 
phlets by the thousands recom- 
mended by World Service, Nazi 
propaganda sheet, published in a 
dozen languages under Lieut. Col. 
Ulrich Fleischauer. Snow also dis- 
tributed the forged anti-Semitic 
Protocols of Zion, as well as pam- 
phlets by the indicted Japanese 
agent, Ralph Townsend. 

He constantly declared that the 
war was inspired by the Jews. He 
addressed the New York Board of 
Trade on the anti-Roosevelt theme 
in 1935 and later testified against 
Mr. Justice Frankfurter, appearing 
before the Senate and arguing that 
it should not approve the Presi- 
dent’s nomination of Mr. Frank- 
furter to the Supreme Court be- 
cause the latter was a Jew and a 
Communist. 

John Roy Carlson, in his excel- 
lent Under Cover, reports that 
Snow, who then had an apartment 
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at 45 Park Avenue, did not object 
to being called ‘a gentleman fas- 
cist.” 

My chief interest in this situation 
and in this story is twofold. Con- 
scious of the growing stream of 
anti-Semitism and anti-Roosevelt- 
ism that increases as 1944 nears — 
conscious, too, of the violence of 
Detroit, Boston, Beaumont, Los 
Angeles — I wanted to know 
whether casual investigation into 
Hillburn would lead, directly or in- 
directly, to Hitler. If it did, it 
seemed logical to me that it would 
also lead to Hitler in larger and 
more important cases. My second 
chief interest was curiosity as to 
what Hitlerism would do to a typi- 
cal American town. 

What is now Hillburn was mostly 
farming country, supplying New 
York with produce down the Hud- 
son River, until after the Civil War 
when William Snow, grandfather 
of John B. Snow, settled in Hill- 
burn, which now has a population 
of about 1,200, and founded the 
iron works which still dominate the 
town. The concern is now known 
as the Ramapo-Ajax Co. and manu- 
factures brake shoes; William Snow 
is said to be the inventor of the 
brake shoe. 

Nora Snow, daughter of the old 
man, died last year, well on in her 
eighties. For years, it is said, she 
ran the county and the village. 
John B. Snow, our present hero, 
was born in 1900. Until four or 
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five years ago the village, while no 
heaven, was a rather pleasant place. 
The Negroes were liked, and they 
fished and worked and talked with 
the rest of the town with little sense 
of discrimination. 

Then Snow began distributing 
his propaganda and making his 
talks to the rich people who in- 
creasingly settled in the beautiful 
countryside. The Rotary Club be- 
gan to hear anti-Semitic discourses. 
Adam Marino, the son of old Wal- 
ter Marino, owner of a candy store, 
began to make weighty pronounce- 
ments about Jews and Negroes. 
The Negroes now look upon him 
as the active leader of the whites in 
the fight against their effort to abol- 
ish Jim Crow in the school. Adam 
was once a very fine butcher and 
he undoubtedly still is, but he has 
less time to give to it. 

Ike Roe, who, townsfolk say, was 
active in the Ku Klux Klan in the 
1920’s, began taking a firm stand. 
Anthony Cucculo, once just a hard 
working Italian, organized the 
Rockland Voluntary Aid Society 
and punctuated its good works with 
diatribes against Jews, Negroes, 
and Communists. A lot of nice, 
ordinary good people suddenly be- 
gan to talk and act like fascists. 

The Negro people of Hillburn 
soon got their fill of it. When the 
school year opened last fall they 
asked that the ninety Negro chil- 
dren in Hillburn be allowed to go 
to the main school which hereto- 
fore had allowed only thirty-three 
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Negro children to attend, although 
the state law provided that all 
should be allowed in one school. 
And there was plenty of space for 
all. 

When they were turned down by 
Mr. Snow’s friend Mr. Davidson, 
as head of the school board, the 
parents took all ninety children out 
on strike and refused to send them 
to any school until they could leave 
the ramshackle, crowded, inade- 
quate structure into which they 
were forced in violation of the law. 
On October 11, after much good 
work by the National Association 
for the Advancement of Colored 
People and the National Federation 
for Constitutional Liberties, the 
State Commissioner of Education 
ordered that the Negro school be 
abandoned and that the Negro chil- 
dren be admitted to the main 
school in accordance with the law. 

But when the Negro children 
came to the main school, the par- 
ents of the white children sud- 
denly appeared and took them 
away, placing them in private 
schools. They spoke ominously of 
the danger of their children catch- 
ing disease from the Negro chil- 
dren although their children had 
for years associated with them, and 
thirty-three Negro children had 
previously been their schoolmates. 

Adam Marino got quite a shock 
when he took his children to the 
Academy of the Holy Child in Suf- 
fern. The priest in charge declared 
that he would not take the Marino 
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children’ since their parents ob- 
jected to Negro pupils. For, the 
priest said, he was planning to have 
Negro pupils. (There are good 
Americans still in Hillburn but 
many are confused and afraid.) 

But many of the seventy white 
children enrolled in a private 
school. The tuition for these 
children is said to total $1,200. 
The school, with less facilities after 
tuition than the public school gives 
without payment, is run by one 
Reverend Jones in the rambling 
frame house that once was the 
Snow mansion near the center of 
town. It was recently sold by the 
Snow estate to the school. 

Thus we have the picture of Mr. 
Snow’s friend Mr. Davidson ad- 
vancing the interests of a private 
school against the interest of the 
free public school system he has 
sworn to uphold, rather than obey 
the intent of the law of the state 
providing for nonsegregation. But 
whether Mr. Davidson knows it or 
not, this attitude doesn’t come from 
him. He possibly may think he is 
acting from the highest motives. 
But his actions aid only Hitler. 

And what of the children in- 
volved? What do they think of 
the Nazi race prejudice of their 
parents? Miss Alice P. Barrows, 
Director of Activities of the Na- 
tional Federation for Constitutional 
Liberties, gave the best answer to 
that. (By a coincidence Miss Bar- 
rows as senior specialist in school 
building problems of the United 
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States Office of Education had rec- 
ommended eight years ago that the 
Brook School, the Negro school in 
Hillburn, be abandoned as part of 
larger recommendations concerning 
the public school system of Rock- 
land County.) 

In addressing the Rockland 
County Citizens’ Committee, Miss 
Barrows said: 

“I maintain that it does not seem 
reasonable or logical that intelli- 
gent parents would take such ac- 
tion,” (that of removing the white 
children from the public school) 
“unless provoked to it in some way. 
I do not know how it was done, 
but I do know that this is a pattern 
repeated all over the country when- 
ever elements who are against this 
war wish to create dissension and 
division among us. Usually those 
who create such a situation keep 
well in the background. They do 
not hold official positions and they 
do not speak in public, but they 
ate doing Hitler’s work and we are 
criminally naive if we do not rec- 
ognize it. 

“Also, I think we adults have not 
considered sufficiently the effect of 
this whole situation on the children 
over whom we fight. I saw some 
of these white children sitting in 
the glass enclosed porch of the 
Reverend Jones’ School for Boys. 
They looked puzzled and bewild- 
ered and unhappy. 

“Children are taught not by text 
books but by experience. These 
children have been taught in their 
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classrooms that this is a democratic 
country, that all men are born free 
and equal. But this week they re- 
ceived an actual experience which 
they will never forget and it was 
not consistent with what they are 
taught in the classroom. Many of 
the fathers of these children are 
fighting in the armed forces or 
perhaps are in the war plants. The 
fathers of the Negro children are 
fighting in the armed forces or are 
on the production line. Doubtless 
some of them have the Atlantic 
Charter tacked up in their houses. 
It is no wonder these children look 
puzzled and a little afraid. If seg- 
regation continues at Hillburn this 
same thing may happen in other 
parts of Rockland County and in 
New York State.” 

If native Nazis are behind race 
prejudice in Hillburn, one can be 
sure they are behind race violence 
in Detroit, Boston, Beaumont, Chi- 
cago, New York, and Los Angeles. 
We must know that it is an unfail- 
ing rule that anti-Semitism is fas- 
cism, that anti-Negro activity is 
pro-Hitler activity. We must re- 
alize that it is criminal to tamper 
with our country’s safety by pre- 
tending that race riots are acci- 
dental, that anti-Semitic drives are 
inevitable. Both are planned by 
native Nazis consciously working 
against the war, against President 
Roosevelt, and against the inde- 
pendence of our democratic 
country. 


‘ 


WHO’S WHO 


Are you hep to the jive? Pick the correct word to describe these 


pictures. 


1. Lady from Bristol 2. Lick and Kick 3. Fruitcake 
Bottle and Stopper Swab the Deck Lame Brain d 
Deuce of Benders Cop a Plea Fine Line 
Knob and Cob Flick a Chick Swoon Goon 


4. Goon Swoon 
Slob Knob 
Gas Meter 
Tit for Tat 


5. North and South 6. Travelling Bureau 


Lamb’s Tongue Knob 
Snood Groove Slip Slap 
Lick and Lap Click and Clock 


(See Answers on Inside Back Cover) 
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{ Faith Cabin libraries in Carolina 
started with five two-cent stamps 


On A And A Prayer 


Condensed from Saturday Evening Post 


By Ethel M. Eaton 


ILLIE LEE BUFFING- 
W TON stepped up to the 

post-office window and 

put his last dime on the 
counter. 

When Willie had been just an 
ambitious little “poorwhite” boy in 
the backwoods of South Carolina, 
struggling to get an education, his 
greatest inspiration had been a 
Negro schoolteacher called ‘Uncle 
Eury” Simpkins, who gave the boy 
a dollar each pay day out of his 
own meager forty-five dollars a 
month. Now a young man, work- 
ing in a cotton mill to earn money 
to continue his studies, Willie had 
found a way to repay Uncle Eury. 

With his dime, Willie bought 
two-cent stamps and, with a silent 
prayer, mailed this letter to five 
likely prospects. 

“The Negroes here have no 
books. Good books will do more 
for them than anything else. I 
want to start a library for them. 
Can you send me a book for it? 
Or if you can’t do that, please send 
me a stamp, so I can write to some- 
body else.” 

Four out of the five made no 


reply—not so much as a stamp. 
The fifth sent 1000 books. Young 
Buffington enlisted the Negroes of 
the community to build a cabin to 
house the gift. They cut down 
trees, hewed logs and constructed 
the building, a single large room 
with an enormous fireplace. The 
women upholstered barrels for 
chairs. 

Thus the first Faith Cabin 
Library came into being near the 
little town of Saluda, South Caro- 
lina, in 1932. Since then, twenty- 
seven others have been built, in as 
many additional South Carolina 
back-country communities. They 
house more than 100,000 volumes, 
covering every field of literature. 

The libraries have developed in- 
to community recreation centers for 
the colored folks, with radios as 
well as reading matter. Into them 
have gone infinite sacrifice and hard 
work, and generosity on the part 
of kindly people everywhere. 

The student body of Oberlin 
College in Ohio made one unit 
sible, and so did students and 
townspeople at Dartmouth College, 
in Hanover, New Hampshire. Still 
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another, the Hobby-Lobby Cabin, 
came about through an appeal by 
Mr. Buffington on the radio pro- 
gram of that name. 

Willie Lee ultimately worked 
his way through college and 
through theological school, from 
which he received his degree only 
last year. Now, at thirty-five, he is 
one of two white men on the fac- 


ulty of Benedict College, Colum- 
bus, South Carolina. 

His enthusiasm for Faith Cabin 
Libraries is undiminished. For new 
libraries now contemplated, as well 
as to replace wornout volumes in 
the existing ones, he needs books 
and magazines. He has implicit 
faith that they will be forthcoming. 


Way 


THERE WERE in the United States in 1940, 6,491,- 
399 Negroes, 25 years old and over. Of these, 646,000 
never went to school in their lives. Two million had been 
in school less than five years. Two million and a half had 
attended grade school from five to eight years. With at 
least some high school training were 800,000, while 195,- 
000 had been to college. 

This is the Negro problem. Over a third of Negro 
adults are uneducated. Five-sixths attended short terms 
and, when crowded classes are considered, have not 
enough education to cope intelligently with modern life. 

Reckoning college graduates at 100,000, the burden on 
their intelligence, sacrifice and leadership is enormous; al- 
lowing that a large percentage of them are normally as 
poorly trained, as selfish, as inconsiderate as similarly 
trained men of any race, Negroes are relying on perhaps 
25,000 workers of modern intelligence and character, to 
think their way out of the wilderness; reinforced by per- 
haps 50,000 who without formal training, are leading by 
natural abiiity and in-born grit and common sense. 

W. E. B. Du Bois, Amsterdam Star-News 


| Rex Ingram lost 42 pounds 
by doing own diet 


Condensed from New York Herald-Tribune 


SING weight, for most 

/ people with a normal appe- 

tite, is a gruesome busi- 

ness, fraught with tempta- 

tions and gnawing hunger. When 

Rex Ingram, however, all six-feet- 

two-and-a-half of him, has to re- 

duce for a part, it’s fun — not only 

for himself, but for every one else 
at hand. 

The Negro actor had to take off 
forty-two pounds — 252 to 210 — 
for his part of Tambul, the British 
Sudanese soldier, in Columbia’s 
“Sahara,” and he accomplished the 
feat by doing his own cooking, not 
only beforehand, but while Director 
Korda had his troupe out in the 
Imperial Valley desert, where the 
picture was made under tropical 
sun, and amid burning alkali dust, 
sandstorms and mesquite brush. 

To achieve his dietary purposes, 
Ingram rented a five-room bunga- 
low in the desert town of Brawley, 
thirty miles from location, where 
he cooked himself meals that 


helped maintain his weight loss and 
were also tasty. One day he as- 
sembled all the Jewish boys in the 
cast and turned them out a kosher 
dinner. 

“I lived once with a Jewish 
family in Chicago,” he explains, 
“and I learned about kosher cook- 
ing then.” The meal included 
chicken soup, with matzoth balls, 
smothered chicken (with plenty of 
garlic), potato pancakes and rab- 
binical wine. A rabbi killed the 
chicken. 

Ingram takes his eminence as an 
actor in stride. When he boasts, it’s 
about his cooking and his knack of 
making furniture. 

His Hollywood hillside home is 
furnished with his own handi- 
craft— he uses native pine and 
modern design — and, in addition 
to a bed which he says is a veri- 
table museum piece, there’s a radio, 
from which he has successfully 
eliminated static by the use of im- 
plements usually considered fit only 
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for the kitchen. He could put it on 
the market, maybe, but he isn’t in- 
terested in that. 

His big rumpus room has noth- 
ing in it that isn’t the work of his 
hands. It was in this room that, 
after the finish of “Sahara” he gave 
a buffet party for 180 members of 
the film’s players and_ technical 
workers. There were five turkeys 
and nine hams, spaghetti, salads and 
a pleasing variety of other foods. 
He did it all. 

Now cast inevitably in major 
roles — he was, of course, De Lawd 
in the screen version of “Green 
Pastures,” also tripling in brass as 
Adam and Hezdrel in the same pic- 
ture; Lucifer Jr. in “Cabin in the 
Sky,” and giant Genii in “Thief of 
Bagdad,” and so forth, impressively 
on both stage and screen, and his 
Tambul part in “Sahara” is one of 
the outstanding roles of the Libyan 
warfare epic—Ingram chuckles 
when he tells about his beginnings. 

He was graduated from North- 
western University and wanted to 
study medicine. Money, however, 
was not plentiful, and he had gone 
to California, which he had been 
told was the land of opportunity. 

It was the habit of the film com- 
panies in those days to send a scout 
into the Negro quarter, when they 
needed dark-skinned players, to tap 
any likely-looking lad they saw for 
the needed work. 

Ingram was thus tapped one day 
and taken to the lot where they 
were making the first “Tarzan.” He 
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was neatly if scantily clothed in 
some horizontal stripes of white 
paint and a loin-cloth and instructed 
to burst from the tropical under- 
brush at a certain point of the story 
making frightening faces. 

Carried away by the thrill of be- 
ing in pictures the young Ingram 
burst from the brush not only mak- 
ing faces but emitting a horrible 
roar. The director yelled ‘‘cut” and 
the offending savage stood trem- 
bling in his bare feet, thinking he 
had spoiled the take. 

Nothing of the kind, however. 
The director said, ‘““That man’s an 
actor,” and he was forthwith 
elevated from the role of a mere 
savage to chief of the tribe. 

After this beginning he was regu- 
larly picturesque and exotic back- 
ground in a number of spectacular 
films, including “Salome,” “The 
Ten Commandments,” “King of 
Kings” and “Sign of the Cross.” 
Whenever they needed a magnifi- 
cent Nubian slave or an impressive 
guard to the harem Ingram was it. 

This was a living, but there was 
no great satisfaction in it, and he 
still had hopes of becoming a doc- 
tor. However, he was called to 
Broadway for parts in “Lulu Belle,” 
“Going Home’’ and “Porgy,” and 
when he went back to Hollywood it 
was to be tested for the Adam role 
in “Green Pastures.’ Harrison, the 
great creator of the ‘“Lawd”’ role in 
the stage “Green Pastures,” had 
died—Ingram was in his dressing 
room the day of his death and was 
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greatly affected by the loss of his 
long-time friend — and he was 
tested for the film ‘“‘Lawd” role as 
well. What he did with it, of 
course, is film history. 

Ingram, personally, is a smiling 
giant, whose hair is beginning to 
gray a little, and with a voice like 
dark honey. He dresses quietly ex- 
cept for flamboyant ties, preferably 
in flowered reddish-purple, in which 
he expresses his love of color. He 
married Lawaune Kennard, one of 
the world’s few Negro ballet danc- 
ers, working at present in Katherine 
Dunham's “Tropical Revue” at the 
Martin Beck. They met during the 
stage run of “Cabin in the Sky.” 

Ingram was born on the Missis- 
sippi River steamer Robert E. Lee; 
his father was a fireman for the 
Lee Navigation Company, and his 
mother was on the way home to 
Cairo, Ill., from a visit to relatives 
in Natchez. 

It was in London, during the 
heights of the blitz, that Ingram 
met Korda, who later assigned 
him to his ‘‘Sahara” role. He had 
been making “Thief of Bagdad,” 
and Korda had just returned from 
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making “Four Feathers” in Africa. 
The director had met a great Negro 
fighter there who was called Tam- 
bul. Later, in “Sahara,” there was 
the part of a Sudanese fighter who 
saves a group of Allied soldiers 
making a drought-stricken hegira 
from Tobruk to El Alamein by 
leading them to a well. Nothing 
would do but that the character 
be called Tambul and played by 
Ingram. 

“Mr. Korda,” says Ingram, 
“loved to talk about the real Tam- 
bul. He’d tell us about him and his 
people, their customs, and what 
good people they are, by the hour.” 
The Tambul role pleased the player 
enormously. 

He doesn’t want to do the sing- 
ing, dancing, banjo-strumming, 
“‘the-Negroes-are-a-childish - happy- 
people- fond - of - singing - and-danc- 
ing” sort of thing, ever. 

“The only thing I want,” he 
says, “is to do the kind of part 
which will lead to better under- 
standing between your people and 
my people.” Tambul, he thinks, is 
that kind of part. ‘ 


AFTER HIS BATTLE with Henry Armstrong, Beau 
Jack turned to the proffered microphone and gasped: “It 
was a nice fight; he’s a tough boy, and I want to say hello 
to my very, very dear friend, Mr. Geo. McCullough.” 

Nobody had ever heard of a Geo. McCullough, so one 
of the sports writers asked Beau who this McCullough was. 
“Oh, him?” replied Jack. “He’s my draft-board chair- 


man!” 


Scholastic 


POTENT PROSE 


We will never have the kind of 
peace that we hope for until preju- 
dice ceases and is put aside so that 
people of all races, religions, and 
colors may live in harmony. 

Mrs. Eleanor Roosevelt 


Racial prejudice is a double- 
edged sword. It violates the rights 
of helpless human beings and it dis- 
graces those who indulge in it. 

Judge Samuel Heller of Chicago 


White persons, enjoying the priv- 
ileges of the majority that white 
skin alone affords, have no moral 
right to be satisfied while brothers 
and sisters of darker hue are ex- 
ploited and oppressed. 

Orson Welles 


We must protect the Constitu- 
tion, and so Congress has no right 
to interfere with the States by 
wiping out poll-taxes in Federal 
elections. We have reached a pretty 
pass, indeed, when the way to pro- 
tect the Constitution of the United 
States is to keep free men from 
voting. 

New York Post 


Colored soldiers are on the scrub 
team in this war. The first team is 
in there now and I’m afraid the 
war's going to last long enough so 
they'll have to use the scrub team. 

Charles Houston 
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Negroes want political and eco- 
nomic equality. Some people are 
opposed to these normal, ordinary 
American wants because they are 
afraid of miscegenation. I don’t 
think that colored men will lose 
interest in colored girls just because 
they have political equality. 

Rep. Clare Boothe Luce 


Race equality can become a re- 
ality, if only it can be tried com- 
pletely without prejudice, with 
mutual respect on both sides. In 
the new world that is to arise from 
this war it must be tried—and it 
will succeed. The theatre, one of 
the great common denominators of 
our democracy, is living proof that 
it will. 

Helen Hayes 


The state of any minority in any 
country is a test of the degree of 
its civilization. 

Katherine Dunham 


I hope that the time never comes 
when the liberty of any American 
citizen is limited or restricted 
merely because his skin is dark, 
or his eyes appear slanted or be- 
cause he belongs to a minority re- 
ligious or racial group. If the time 
comes when this should be done, 
I would ask: What did we fight 
for? 

Gov. Herbert B. Maw of Utah 


— 
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Gu And Dixie 


Condensed from Scientific Monthly 


By Allison Davis 


ERSONALITY is not in- 
herited; it is learned. 

The fact that personality, 

disposition, and character 

form a learned pattern of behavior 

means that there can be no racial 
“inheritance” of personality. 

People are not born with their 
personalities; they acquire them by 
experiences in a social environ- 
ment, 

There are no racial types of per- 
sonality because within each race 
there are several social strata, each 
of which has a different culture, 
and each of which teaches different 
kinds of behavior and psychological 
goals to its members. 

If one wishes to know whether 
one may depend upon a man, or 
trust him behind one’s back, or 
with one’s children, or stand shoul- 
der to shoulder with him against a 
common enemy, one needs to know 


ALLISON DAVIS is one of two 
Negroes on the faculty of the University 
of Chicago. He is a member of the 
department of education. 


his individual nature, not his race. 

The troubles of this chaotic 
world of international anarchy in 
which we live are not made by this 
race mor by that race; they are 
made by men who hate, and lust for 
blood and revenge; by men who 
envy, and crave for personal domi- 
nance and aggrandizement. 

The greatest possible benefit to 
mankind which one can conceive 
would be the practice of dividing 
men into groups according to 
whether they wished to kill, to 
dominate and to plunder, or wheth- 
er they wished to cooperate, to 
share, to advance human develop- 
ment one step beyond the jungle 
stage in which we now live — to be 
men of good will. Such a division 
of mankind would bring together 
men of every color and race. 

The differences between babies at 
birth, no matter what their race, are 
very slight, and are limited chiefly 
to differences in physical responses. 

As soon, however, as the baby’s 
mother and his family begin to 
care for him and to interact with 
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{ Does racial status 
affect personality? 
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him socially, they begin to offer a 
learning environment for him 
which differs from that of every 
other baby in some respects. 

Through this association with his 
mother and his family, the child 
is actually learning that character- 
istic disposition toward people and 
situations which we term person- 
ality. 

To protect himself, to win favor, 
to outdo a brother, to escape from 
a hostile parent, or a dangerous 
adult, a child learns to be fearful, 
or aggressive, or stoical, or venge- 
ful. At the same time, he learns 
to act as children in his cultural 
group are required to act; he learns 
to be a Samoan child, or an Italian 
child, or a low-status white child in 
the South. 

Clearly, membership in an ethnic 
or racial group which’ has superior 
status in a given community is a 
psychological gain for an individ- 
ual. It frees him by the very fact 
of birth from a whole system of 
limitations, punishments and _stig- 
mas to which the members of a 
subordinate race are subject. 

An individual's racial status may 
be expected to have marked effect 
upon his personality if his race 
is subordinated in community rela- 
tionships, if his group is ashamed 
of its culture and seeking the cul- 
ture of the dominant group, and if 
it has no integrated society of its 
own. 

The fact that racial subordination 
is a basic psychological deprivation, 
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and the fact that individuals must 
learn the kind of behavior required 
by their racial status are illustrated 
by the reactions of Negroes in the 
South. 

There, the population is divided 
into two castes, whites and Negroes. 

One can never change his caste 
marks, nor his caste status. 

He is born in his caste, and he 
must die in it. 

He can neither earn, nor learn, 
nor fight, nor marry his way out 
of his caste. 

That is why it is, in reality, a 
caste. ‘ 

Not only are the castes separated, 
but they are ranked in a hierarchy; 
the white caste is assured economic, 
political, educational and _ social 
dominance by law, custom and 
force. 

It is difficult for whites in the 
deep South to understand the feel- 
ings of Negroes in their lower-caste 
positions. 

As soon as he begins to live in 
the South, a white is taught the 
social dogma of his caste with re- 
gatd to Negroes. On every hand, 
he hears that Negroes are inherent- 
ly childish and primitive. He is 
taught that they lie and steal im- 
pulsively —“like children”— that 
they are unable to control their 
sexual urges, and that they share 
none of the complex social and eco- 
nomic ambitions of whites. 

Since Negroes are primitive and 
childlike, the story runs, they ac- 
cept their restricted opportunities as 
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matters of course (although chil- 
dren themselves do not do so), and 
consequently they feel no pain or 
deprivation in performing the heav- 
iest, dirtiest work, or in undergoing 
the severest discriminations. In 
many essential points, the southern 
dogma concerning Negroes is the 
same as that held by the slave- 
owning classes almost a century ago. 

The second difficulty which whites 
meet in understanding the experi- 
ences of Negroes as lower-caste 
people is the rigidity which the 
caste system has attained in the 
South. Negroes and whites, for 
example, seldom have face-to-face 
relationships, except in necessary 
economic transactions. 

In those immediate relations 
which they do have with whites, 
Negroes must always act deferen- 
tially. In life, this means that the 
colored individual seldom expresses 
to whites, by word or by action, the 
frustration or resentment which he 
may feel toward them. 

On the contrary, he must drama- 
tize his subservience by using def- 
erential forms of address, and by 
accepting without open aggression 
those punishments with which the 
whites subordinate him. To a 
white who observes Negro behavior 
from his own caste position, there- 
fore, Negroes may appear perfectly 
accommodated and happy. 

Yet Negroes in the deep South 
are continually expressing to each 
other the deepest sense of frustra- 
tion over their position in society. 
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They verbalize these tabooed feel- 
ings only to their colored friends 
or to colored interviewers, and to 
northern white men — that is, to 
members of those groups which will 
not punish them for such expres- 
sions. 

A white or a Negro in the South 
learns the behavior demanded of 
him in his color-caste position 
chiefly by experiencing (or antici- 
pating) pain or deprivation if he 
attempts to reach a goal by any 
other route than that prescribed by 
the society. 

To the Negro child, caste pre- 
sents a group of arbitrary behavior- 
al demands which he is compelled 
to learn. He is forced into these 
learning dilemmas both by his Ne- 
gro parents and by the white chil- 
dren and adults with whom he has 
contacts. 

When the colored child is learn- 
ing to behave as a lower-caste per- 
son, he is finding a method of act- 
ing within the frustrating taboos of 
caste so that he may reach those 
limited and substitute goals which 
the society does allow him. 

Both the white and the colored 
child acquire their caste training in 
two types of relationships: in their 
family and from non-family mem- 
bers of their own caste, and in con- 
tacts with members of the other 
caste. 

At the age of five or six, the 
child learns that he must sit only 
with his fellow caste members on 
the bus or in the theater, and that 
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he must attend schools which have 
only children and teachers of his 
own caste. 

Within his family, he receives 
instruction in the behavior required 
toward members of the other caste. 
As he becomes adolescent, both the 
definiteness and the parental re- 
inforcements of this instruction in- 
crease greatly, for it is then that the 
occupational and other taboos be- 
come matters of urgency. 

In general, the Negro child learns 
from whites that he can not be a 
member of their economic, social or 
educational groups. He also learns 
that he must not be aggressive to- 
ward them, but must dramatize his 
subordinate position by various ex- 
plicit forms of deference. 


From his own family, he usually 
learns that whites are extremely 
powerful and dangerous and that he 
must, therefore, not display aggres- 
sion toward them. If even the pow- 
erful adult can not resist whites, 
what can the child hope to gain by 
attack ? 

Social psychologists who have 
studied Negro personality have con- 
cluded that southern color caste is 
a systematic interference in the ef- 
forts of a group to follow certain 
biological and social trends. 

The evidence is that all cultural 
behavior is learned behavior. 

None of it is inherited in the 
blood stream. 


NORTH CAROLINA is the only Southern State to 


Color Of Carole 


employ a full-time consultant on race affairs. John R. 
Larkins, whose official title is State Consultant on Negro 
Affairs, describes his job as a “liaison between colored and 
white.” 

Larkins says colored people comprise 27.5 per cent of 
the state’s population, not including losses due to migration 
and the draft. There are nine counties where this popula- 
tion exceeds the white. 

About 640 out of every 1000 colored people work on 
farms. Their yearly incomes are generally less than $500. 

Some 249 out of every 1000 colored women are do- 
mestics. There are 1872 low-cost housing units for colored 
people. There are about as many for whites. But 70 per 
cent of the homes for colored are without running water. 
Michael Carter, Baltimore Afro-American 


{ Jimmy Bivins top heavyweight 
since Joe’s in the army 


| T ABOUT 180 pounds, 
Jimmy Bivins, the moon- 
faced Clevelander, is the 
best heavyweight still 
loose in this country. 

The National Boxing Associa- 

tion and Ring Magazine, which 
holds great authority for the fistic 
clan, agree on his No. 1 rating. 
How good he is, however, must 
wait until he fights someone with 
the ability of a Joe Louis. 
i Bivins’ current record is remark- 
able. He has not lost a fight since 
April 17, 1942. He has kept win- 
ning. And usually that was about 
all. The times he has extended 
himself are rare. 

Bivins is this kind of a fighter. 

He had lost to Melio Bettina at 
the close of 1941 and in January 
of 1942 was matched in Cleveland 
against Billy Soose, then still one 
of the top light heavies. In his 
comparatively brief ring career—he 
began as a pro in 1940—Bivins 
has grown from a middleweight to 
a heavy. At the time of the Soose 
bout he was careless about making 
weight and came in a bit over the 
limit. 


Bouse With Brains 


Condensed from Chicago Daily News 


Soose’s handlers, one was Ray 
Arcel, the noted trainer, thought it 
smart business to act tough about 
the weight. They thought they 
would get Bivins’ goat. Instead 
they got him mad. Bivins worked 
off the weight, weighed in again 
and that night gave Soose one of 
the worst lacings a fighter ever 
took. 

Soose, never a puncher but al- 
ways a clever boxer, couldn’t pro- 
tect himself. He stayed the limit, 
but that was his last fight. He quit 
and entered the Navy. 

“I didn’t want to knock him 
out,” said Bivins. “I just wanted to 
give him a good whipping and I 
did.” 

And Bivins is this kind of a 
fighter: 

During the light heavy tourna- 
ment in Chicago a year ago, which 
he won, he had to beat Ezzard 
Charles of Cincinnati. Charles, 
while fresh out of high school, had 
knocked out Anton Christofordis 
shortly after the latter had dropped 
his light heavy title to Gus Lesne- 
vich. Charles had followed by 
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beating a lot of other top boxers. 
He was a terrific puncher. 

Before the Bivins-Charles bout 
there was speculation whether 
Bivins could take it in the body. 
Charles was a severe body-puncher. 

Bivins knocked Charles down 
several times and appeared able to 
score a knockout, but in the last 
three rounds he simply coasted and 
let Charles stay the limit. He and 
Charles had once trained together 
in the Chicago Golden Gloves 
tournament and, for old times sake, 
he passed up the knockout. 

But he had made sure, first, of 
winning. And, as in the case of 
Soose, he showed a rare bit of 
peeve. The talk about taking it in 
the body had got under his skin. 
After the fight, as he was dressing, 
he was asked, “How do you feel, 
Jim?” 

“All sight,” was his reply. Then, 
he added with a sly smile, “but a 
bit weak in the tummy, you know. 
That’s what they say.” 

Bivins, a Cleveland product, was 
24 years old December 6. He stands 
only 5 feet 11 but has an unusually 
long reach. He started as an ama- 
teur in Cleveland under Wilfred 
“Whizzbang” Carter, a former 
boxer who is employed at the post 
office, and is still with Carter. 
Bivins is an instinctive boxer, a 
sharp though not a deadly puncher, 
and takes instruction quickly and 
surely. 

Bivins’ last defeat was by Bob 
Pastor. He had Pastor licked 


early in the fight but then let the 
New Yorker take the play away 
from him, and the decision. Later 
Bivins decisively beat Pastor along 
with Lesnevich, Christofordis, 
Charles, Joe Maxim, Tami Mauri- 
ello (twice), Lee Savold, Lloyd 
Marshall and Melio Bettina. 

Bettina was his last fight, held 
here in September. Bettina, an 
Army corporal, had a long string 
of consecutive wins and was chal- 
lenging Louis. He also had beaten 
Bivins in November of 1941. And 
he was a special problem, being 
a southpaw. 

Carter worked out a plan of at- 
tack. He told Bivins to lead with 
his right hand. Bivins followed in- 
structions perfectly and _ easily 
whipped the rugged Bettina. 

Surprisingly, Bivins has a wide 
talent. At Central High here, he 
studied drawing, cooking, mechan- 
ical arts, even dramatics. He likes 
to paint in oil, he likes to cut out 
and make gadgets and he’s a good 
cook. Out of the ring, too, he’s 
the life of any party, one of the 
slickest ribbers in the fight crowd. 

In the ring he’s most serious. 
Also in training. He does road- 
work faithfully. 

Since last spring he has been 
working regularly, a full shift sev- 
en days a week, at a lumber com- 
pany which supplies war materials. 
Handling the heavy timbers and 
machines, he figures, has strength- 
ened his arms and added power to 
his punching. 
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Condensed from New York Herald-Tribune 
By India Mcintosh 


HE GRAY-HAIRED composer nodded his head to keep 

Jie to the haunting rhythm of the music. He was sing- 

ing in a low but firm voice an old Negro spiritual, which 

has been known for years to many of his race, yet has 
never been published. 

Back in his study after lying close to death for more than two 
weeks in Harlem Hospital, W. C. Handy, seventy-year-old com- 
poser of “The St. Louis Blues,” was at work again composing 
and arranging music—but with a difference. 

There will be no more blues and jazz tunes of the sort that 
made him one of the best known Negro artists in the country. 
Henceforth he will devote his time to collecting and arranging 
unpublished spirituals and to writing a musical history of some 
thirty ‘‘unsung but worthy” members of his race. 

The composer, who narrowly escaped death after suffering a 
skull fracture in a tall to the tracks from the platform of a sub- 
way station, returned from the hospital to his home at Yonkers, 
N. Y. Although his working hours are curtailed by his doc- 
tor’s orders, he is making the most of those allowed him. 

He will never write blues again, he said, speaking without a 
trace of regret. The mood which gave birth to “The Memphis 
Blues,” ‘Beale Street Blues” and more than sixty other blues and 
jazz tunes, has been lost as a result of his accident. 

“I had such a marvelous escape,” he said, “I don’t want to 
think lightly now. But there are some things I can do yet—and I 
believe they are important.” 

Out of his memory he is summoning spirituals which he 
learned as a child in the African Methodist Church of Florence, 
Ala., where his father was minister. Passed from generation to 
generation, yet never set down, the spirituals in some instances 
are only fragments which must be pieced together. 

“Spirituals have all of the bigness of great music—and the 
simplicity,” he said. “Even to lose one would be to lose some- 
thing important in American music.” 
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IF I WERE A NEGRO ;: 


{| Negro fits into picture 


of current world revolution 


Written Expressly For Negro Digest 
By Walter Johnson 


Department of History, University of Chicago 


that is comparable to that which shook society with the com- 

ing of the Protestant Reformation. Everywhere old customs 

are being shattered. Old time restrictions and taboos are 
being challenged. 

The great danger to American democracy today flows not only 
from the Axis but also from the vast concentration of economic 
power that lies in the hands of the few. Democracy and monopoly 
capitalism cannot exist together without the destruction of democ- 
racy. 

The Negro, as a common man, clearly fits into this picture. His 
fight is the same as that of the white wage earner, the white small 
business man, and the white professional class. In the struggle 
against injustice the Negro is not alone. 

As a Negro I would join a labor union and use this lever as a 
means to acquire that equality of opportunity that has been too 
often lacking in this democracy of ours. Through a program of 
education I would try to make it clear to the other members of my 
race, as well as to members of the white race, that I was trying to 
make America live up to its boasted democratic principles. 

As a Negro, I would urge every possible participation in the war 
effort, and encourage at the same time an alertness among my group 
to forestall the betrayal of democratic principles by selfish interests 
that would use the war to continue the inadequacies of the past. 
The Negro by such activity will be helping to establish the brave 
new world which must come if our civilization is not lost to fascist 
reaction. 


Tiss WORLD today is being torn by a great revolution—one 
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{| Textbooks need revision on role 


Whnus H, steria 


Condensed from Social Education 


By Charles H. Wesley 


HE JOHN Spencer Bassett 
} episode of 1903 was the first 
publicized case of academic 
freedom in America in rela- 

tion to the Negro. 

Professor Bassett, well-known 
textbook writer and professor of 
history at Trinity College (now 
Duke University), wrote an article 
in the South Atlantic Quarterly, 
which said, “The Negro problem is 
and has been for a long time a 
political matter.” 

“I refer,” wrote he, “to the no- 
tion that the ante-bellum Negro 
was a benign old man or a gracious 
old ‘mammy,’ a guardian of the 
family children and a dignified ex- 
pression in ebony of the family 
honor. The falseness of this notion 
is due partly to the imagination of 
certain novelists and partly to the 
emotional memories of most South- 
ern women and some Southern 
men.” 

These statements of Professor 
Bassett urging a new presentation 


CHARLES H. WESLEY is president 
of Wilberforce University and former 
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of the Negro in our history pro- 
duced a controversy and resulted in 
his resignation. 

One newspaper editor, favoring 
the acceptance of his resignation, 
was quoted as asserting that “a 
teacher in a Southern college ought 
to teach only those things that are 
in harmony with Southern public 
opinion.” 

When the board of trustees met, 
President Kilgo made a strong ap- 
peal for. academic freedom in de- 
fense of Professor Bassett. After a 
seventeen-hour session the board 
voted 18 to 7 not to accept the 
resignation. While this was re- 
garded as a victory for Southern 
liberals, it was also the first battle 
in the twentieth-century campaign 
for a reconstructed portrayal of the 
Negro in our history. 

Freedom in research and writing, 
as well as teaching, has progressed 
since the period of Bassett’s activity. 

During the century and a half of 
the writing and teaching of history 
in the schools, the framework for 
the presentation of the Negro has 
been generally without great vari- 
ance. 
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Historical accounts have begun 
by neglecting to call attention to 
African history and civilizations, 
while giving large place to the 
European background. Few are the 
efforts to give any information 
about the land from which the 
Negro has come. 

While approximately one-tenth 
of our present population has come 
from Africa, its cultural study has 
been left largely to the more tech- 
nical studies of anthropology, and 
to the historical expansion of 
Europe in Africa, until some stu- 
dents have concluded that the Afri- 
can peoples, except in certain re- 
stricted areas, have lived in a land 
without a civilization or a history. 

But there were kingdoms in 
Africa as well organized as those of 
the Goths, the Vandals, the Huns, 
the Angles, the Saxons, the Jutes, 
and other European tribes of the 
North prior to their acquisition of 
the civilizations of Greece and 
Rome. 

Africa had no opportunity of 
profiting by such contacts, but with- 
out them there was an indigenous 
civilization at periods blended with 
Arabic culture, which compared fa- 
vorably with any civilization in 
Europe. There were organized gov- 
ernments, laws, roads, buildings, 
and artistic manifestations which 
challenge the admiration of stu- 
dents of our time. The art of 


Greece and Rome show contacts 
with Africa. 
Civilizations flourished in west 
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and central Africa, from which a 
majority of the American slaves 
came. Benin, Yoruba, Nupe, Melle, 
Songhay, Mossi, and other king- 
doms had civilizations worthy of 
commendation. 

Europe is not alone in being able 
to point to a glorious past. Europe 
had its Charlemagne, its Charles the 
Great; Africa had its Askia Moham- 
med, its Askia the Great. 

When the European tribal life 
was primitive in large areas, Africa 
had organized kingdoms, spread 
over west and central parts of that 
continent. These civilizations de- 
clined through the Mohammedan 
conquests and the rise of the slave 
trade. 

The main outlines of the later 
treatment of the Negro change very 
little as United States history moves 
on through the years. 

An author or a teacher usually 
presents the following subjects: the 
introduction into Virginia of Ne- 
groes in 1619, sections on the slave 
trade, slavery as a labor system, the 
opposition to it and the defense of 
it, the Civil War with incidental 
reference to the Negro, and Recon- 
struction. Brief rapid summaries 
treat Negro progress since 1865 and 
the problems created by the pres- 
ence in the United States of the 
Negro people. 

Negroes were in the area of the 
United States prior to 1619. They 
were active in pre-Columbian 

America. While the evidence is un- 
certain that they were leaders of 
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expeditions, it is clear that they 
were with the Spanish explorers as 
slave workers. 

Negroes were with the Spanish 
explorer, DeAyllon, when he made 
a settlement within the present lim- 
its of the United States in Virginia 
in 1526. It is also believed that 
Negroes participated in the found- 
ing of St. Augustine, the oldest 
town within the territory of the 
United States. 

The free Negro is no longer re- 
garded as a shiftless class of man so 
degraded that the slaves were supe- 
rior to him in economic and social 
status. 

From the early periods of inden- 
tured servitude, there were free 
Negroes. These had grown in num- 
ber to 59,000 in the census of 1790 
and to 488,070 in 1860. Studies of 
the free Negro show varying pat- 
terns concerning ownership of 
property, voting, education, and 
civic activity. As a fact the legal 
and actual status of the Negro did 
not always coincide. 

While there were limitations 
upon the Negro citizen’s privilege 
of voting, there were many evi- 
dences of participation in the exer- 
cise of the suffrage and in politics 
prior to the Civil War. 

Legal repression, as well as eco- 
nomic and social repression, was 
not sectional, for Northern states 
passed restrictive legislation and 
also exclusion laws. Nevertheless, 
Negroes entered these states and 
varticipated in their life. Some 


were owners of slaves and planta- 
tions, and accordingly had the 
planter’s point of view. 

Nevertheless, the participation of 
Negroes within states in antislavery 
activities was considerable and 
manifests their interest and sacrifice 
for their own freedom. They were 
members of abolition societies, op- 
erators of the Underground Rail- 
road, editors of newspapers advo- 
cating freedom, and subscribers and 
writers to the Liberator and other 
antislavery papers. 

They also fought in all the wars 
of the United States. Their activi- 
ties are substantiated by rosters, 
contemporary accounts, statements 
of commanders, and their own testi- 
mony. In the Civil War, also, Ne 
groes were active fighters and 
workers. 

The period since the Civil War 
is not only one of remarkable prog- 
ress—the greatest progress made by 
any people in seventy-five years. 

This period saw the Negro make 
contributions with other peoples to 
the material development of the 
United States, the opening of the 
West, the extension of education, 
the development of the church, and 
the winning of a freedom which all 
Americans could enjoy. 

In the treatment of our national 
development, the teacher should 
not fail to see opportunities to show 
the Negro as a factor with others 
in the agricultural development of 
large areas of this country, in the 
controversy over states rights, the 
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tariff, and other sectional issues. 
Presentations can be made of the 
music, literature, art, and other 
unique contributions of the Negro 
to United States history. 

The old idea of the South as the 
enemy of the Negro, and the North 
as his friend, must be revised, as 
numerous studies reveal. Negro mi- 
grations have taken place, leading to 
redistributions of the Negro people. 

The social forces of segregation 
and discrimination so spread them- 
selves that it is not the Negro alone 
who suffers. And yet, in spite of 
these, advances have been made in 
education, property holding, and 
wage earning. 

Labor unions closed their doors 
and then, in a realignment of their 
forces, there came the slight open- 
ing of this closed door. Co-opera- 
tion of Negro and white workers 
are seen in the CIO, the Southern 
Tenant Farmers Union, the United 
Mine Workers, and other labor or- 
ganizations. 


Blues In Se Morning 


Negro organizations have advo- 
cated his participation in the new 
freedom and the newer democratic 
trends. From the setback for the 
making of the world-safe-for- 
democracy at the close of World 
War I, there has developed a new 
demand for equality of opportu- 
nity and right in all aspects of 
American life. 

Negroes have moved ahead and 
expressed themselves, through lead- 
ing figures from their group, in 
music, literature, the stage, athletic 
prowess, and other fields, so that 
the contemporary history of our 
period must include the names of 
Negroes as well as whites. 

The study of the history of the 
people who make up our America 
and their gifts to our life should 
lead to a greater appreciation of 
one another on the part of all 
Americans. They can study these 
facts and on their basis adopt a 
more constructive statesmanship and 
a judicial balance rather than a 
partisan, racial sentiment. 


“HERE,” said Dr. George Washington Carver, “is a 
blue—the lost blue of Egypt. Only in one other place in 
the world can they find that clay.” 

“How did you find it?” I asked. 

“I talked with God one morning and He led me to it. 
And when I had brought my friends and they had dug it 
up, they wanted to dig farther, but I said, ‘No need to dig 
farther. This is all there is. God told me.’ And, sure 
enough, there was no more.” 


Glenn Clark, “The Man Who Talks With Flowers” 
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? IF I WERE YOUNG AGAIN 


{ Virginia publisher sees education 
getting more results than exposes 


Crusades, 


Written Expressly for Negro Digest 


By P. Bernard Young 


F I COULD revert to my 
Grows, I would wish to start 

life as I did—a “printer's 

devil” in a small-town news- 
paper shop. 

Being born in a small town has 
its advantages. It is closer to na- 
ture with its free expression of 
real life, and it is more typically 
American in its human relation- 
ships. One gets to know people 
more intimately, and to understand 
them better. 

I would, as happened in my 
case, strive to rise from the lowly 
position of “printer's devil” to the 
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ultimate place of responsibility— 
the editor's chair. The road is 
long and tedious, and is fraught 
with many discouragements and 
setbacks, but I should want to 
travel it again. 

The editor who was lord over 
the small paper on which I started 
was a kindly disposed, elderly man, 
in whom people confided. Every- 
one in the town and surrounding 
country knew him personally and 
trusted him. To him they brought 
their problems, civic, political, re- 
ligious, personal and otherwise. 
Occasionally they brought him gifts, 
and when they harvested their 
crops they filled his larder. 

None of these things, however, 
changed his convictions. If their 
problems could be solved without 
hurting the public good, he would 
try to solve them with his editorial 
pencil. If he thought they were 
merely selfish and not in the public 
interest, he told them so. But he 
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did not lose their friendship. He 
did not crave to make money— 
which they knew—so he candidly 
dealt with every situation as it arose, 
and he never lost that thing which 
was most precious to him—his in- 
dependence. 

I wanted to be such a man. In 
due course I left the small town to 
start my career in what was to me 
a big city, where I continued my 
preparation for newspaper work. 
But I have always kept the image 
of that small-town editor in my 
mind. 

Shortly after I arrived in the 
“big city’ I became not only the 
editor, but the owner of a news- 
paper. I had realized my boy- 
hood dreams, probably at too young 
an age, for I was still a very young 
man. But I launched my ship, to 
find early that urban communities 
do not regard their editors as 
sacrosanct. 

If I had to start again I would 
never crusade. Every newspaper 
crusade starts a counter crusade, 
which is usually subterranean. Its 
long-range effects usually offset any 
benefits gained from a knock-down- 
and-drag-out campaign to achieve 
some reform in well entrenched 
vice or political corruption. 

My first crusade was against 
open saloons in residential sections 
and certain alleged immoral con- 
ditions in the public schools. The 
crusade brought my paper consid- 
erable new circulation and two 
$5,000 libel suits, both of which 
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I won, but it did not close any of 
the saloons, which had the back- 
ing of a corrupt city political ma- 
chine, neither did it make any 
noticeable changes in the public 
schools. It brought me also some 
animosities which lasted for a 
decade. 

For the newspaper crusade I 
would substitute an educational 
campaign based upon carefully doc- 
umented facts. Nothing is more 
impressive to John Q. Public than 
an array of facts published in or- 
derly continuity and so presented 
as to provoke serious thinking in- 
stead of merely arousing his emo- 
tions. 

Looking back over an editorial 
tour of 34 years I can recall many 
occasions on which had I said ‘‘no,” 
I would still be an editor as well 
as a publisher. 

On October 30, 1943, at age 59, 
I divested myself of the editorial 
mantle, and with mixed emotions 
of sorrow and a sense of duty, 
draped it around a man in his 
middle thirties—a man who had 
been born, and had grown up in 
the traditions of the paper whose 
editorials I had written, or had 
edited for thirty-four years. 

I think that the first incident 
among many which led ultimately 
away from the editorial sanctum oc- 
curred as a result of my early tend- 
ency to crusade. It was a little 
crusade born of more zeal than 
knowledge. Several years before 
a Negro history book, suitable for 
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use in high schools had been writ- 
ten, I wrote and published a series 
of editorials calling for the inclu- 
sion of such a text in the public 
school curriculum. 

The third or fourth article on the 
subject had appeared when a brief 
letter came to me from the late 
Dr. James Hardy Dillard, who was 
then director of the Jeanes and 
Slater Funds. Dr. Dillard, who 
was deeply interested in Negro ed- 
ucation, asked me simply and mod- 
estly to refer him to a suitable 
history book. Having put the cart 
before the horse I was in a dilemma, 
and Dr. Dillard knew it. At that 
time no such book had been pub- 
lished. 

The incident was about the most 
sobering experience I had in my 
early editorial days, and as a result 
of it a warm friendship began be- 
tween Dr. Dillard and myself —a 
friendship which grew in cordiality 
and helpfulness to me up to the day 
of his death several years ago. 

After I had “ripened” a little 
more Dr. Dillard invited me to be- 
come a member of the Anna T. 
Jeanes Foundation, an invitation 
which I accepted. Had I said “no” 
to this invitation it might have pre- 
vented a whole train of later excur- 
sions from the editorial sanctum, 
and I might have ended my days 
writing editorial opinions instead of 
shaping editorial policies. 

Shortly after becoming a trustee 
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of the Jeanes Fund, I was invited to 
become a member of the board of 
trustees of our largest university. 
After five years the board raised me 
to the chairmanship of the execu- 
tive committee of the board, and 
five years later to the chairmanship 
of the board. 

Meanwhile our next oldest and 
largest college had called me to 
membership on its board and the 
executive committee of the body; 
and the largest school under the 
American Church Institute had 
drafted me for membership on its 
board. Finally, last summer, Pres- 
ident Roosevelt asked me to serve 
on his Committee on Fair Employ- 
ment Practice. 

Over the years there have been 
other excursions into one field or 
another, which have combined with 
those I have named to finally sepa- 
rate me from the main labor, if not 
the main ambition of my youth. 
With humble thankfulness I bow 
to destiny, but if I had another 
chance I would try to do a better 
job. 

I have one satisfaction. I mar- 
ried early and well, and to our 
union were born two sons. They 
also preferred and prepared for a 
career in journalism, and will carry 
on—one the editorial and the 
other the business side — of the tra- 
ditions I inherited from my father, 
who was that small-town editor that 
gave me my inspiration. 


COMPARISON of race 
A relations in our armed 

forces in World War I 

and World War II is a 
canvas which is neither white nor 
black. It is an indeterminate gray 
with tiny patches of light here and 
there which highlight the gray. 

There are other factors which 
made the canvas look dark during 
the last war which cause it today 
to be, to quote James Weldon John- 
son’s “The Creation,” “darker than 
a hundred midnights down in a 
cypress swamp.” 

Let us examine first the modest 
gains which have been made partly 
because of a growing awareness of 
the truth that either the privileges 
of democracy must be given to all 
men or none will enjoy them, and 
partly due to political and other 
pressures, 

No other factor has contributed 
as much to more decent human re- 
lations between white and Negro 
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This War om 
in World War 17 


Condensed from Journal of Negro Education 
By Walter White 


members of the armed services than 
the War Department’s establish- 
ment of Officer Candidate Schools 
in which men are being trained ir- 
respective of race, creed, color or 
national origin. 

I have visited some of these 
schools in the deep South. I have 
had the opportunity there to talk 
not only with Negro officer candi- 
dates, but with many white ones 
who, prior to induction into the 
Army, had never had the oppor- 
tunity to know or even talk with 
Negroes of approximately equal 
educational, economic, and family 
background. 

The results of such contacts have 
been phenomenally far-reaching in 
a number of instances. Some of the 
white officers have begun to chal- 
lenge the concept held by white 
officers and soldiers of the Negro 
as an inferior, mentally deficient 
individual. Some of them have 
been shocked to learn of the mis- 
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treatment of Negro officers and sol- 
diers and have become vocal and 
active against such mistreatment. 


Some of them have requested serv- 


ice with colored troops and have 
urged the establishment of mixed 
units in the Army as a step towards 
the abolition of segregation. 

Equally significant has been the 
effect upon colored officers, many 
of whom have for the first time 
learned that not all white Ameri- 
cans are anti-Negro. 

In contrast with World War I, 
the training given to Negro officers 
has been distinctly better than given 
them at the segregated Des Moines 
training school of 1917-18. In to- 
day’s mixed camps and schools, the 
Negro officer candidate has received 
identical training. In addition, far 
more of them have been trained 
than in the last war and will un- 
doubtedly give a correspondingly 
better account of themselves if the 
present conflict lasts for several 
years, as it is now apparent it will 
last. 

A major determinant of race rela- 
tions in the armed services is the 
ability to influence attitudes by Ne- 
groes themselves. Since 1918, 
schools, colleges, and universities 
have poured forth a steadily increas- 
ing stream of trained Negro men 
and women. 

As doctors, teachers, ministers, 
trade unionists, and business men, 
the majority of these have plowed 
back the education they have re- 
ceived. For good or ill, depending 
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upon the character and ability of 
the individual, this training has 
served as a leaven of the racial 
lump. 

Negroes in 1943 know far better 
than those of 1917-18 what their 
rights are as citizens. They have 
seen the futility of appeasement 
and segregation. They are better 
organized to obtain what is right- 
fully theirs. They have learned 
slowly and painfully the lesson that 
if their lot is to be improved, it is 
they who must do the major part 
of the job. 

Along with this growth of racial 
self-consciousness and self-assertion, 
not always as wisely expressed as 
it might have been, has been an 
increase in the number of whites in 
colleges and in adult life who have 
become aware of the problem of 
race and the necessity of a solution. 

But public reaction has been in 
only a minority of cases enlightened 
and favorable to the Negro’s aspira- 
tions. His increasing intelligence 
and aggressiveness have produced 
in many of the Negro’s enemies 
and in some who before were 
merely passive, a bitterness of re- 
action which is reflected *» Army 
camps all over the country, espe- 
cially in the South. 

Determined, well organized, and 
apparently well-financed movements 
are underway to teach Northern 
Negroes who are sent to Southern 
training camps their “‘place.” South- 
ern politicians coldbloodedly utilize 
the Negro issue to advance their 
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own campaign to dominate the 
gevernment and national affairs not 
only on racial issues, but on eco- 
nomic and political ones as well, 
though as far as can be learned, 
such movements are numerically 
small at present. 

Organizations of neo-Ku Klux 
Klan form and philosophy bearing 
such titles as ‘‘Christian American” 
industriously sow the seeds of racial 
hatred for the purpose of keeping 
the Negro soldiers and civilians in 
their “place” during the war and to 
demonstrate now and after an arm- 
istice is signed that there shall be 
no change in the Negro’s status. 

There is no proof and probably 
no way of proving that “incidents” 
are deliberately provoked by these 
groups. But there are suspicious 
circumstances in abundance to indi- 
cate a concerted plan first to keep 
Negro soldiers, especially those 
from Northern states, in their 
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“place,” and to “educate” Northern 
white soldiers while in the South 
to look down on and hate Negroes. 

Evidence of the success of such 
efforts, whether they be deliberate 
or not, is appalling at times. Tim- 
orousness on the part of heads of 
War and Navy Departments and of 
other Governmental agencies, in- 
cluding the President, contributes 
measurably to this pessimistic out- 
look. 

What has been done to date is in 
many respects admirable. But re- 
peatedly high Government officials 
echo the phrase, “We are not fight- 
ing this war to effect social changes; 
we are fighting the war to win it.” 

Efforts to show them that unless 
social changes are effected during a 
period such as that created by war, 
other wars will inevitably follow, 
have proved in the main to be un- 
availing. 


By Charles H. Houston 
Condensed from Journal of Negro Education 


EITHER in World War I 

7| nor, so far, in World War 

II has the Negro been per- 

mitted to bear his propor- 

tionate share of risk and losses in 

defending the country against its 
foreign enemies. 

With the white citizen emphasis 
is placed on combat; with the Ne- 
gto it is concentrated on service and 
labor. 


The result has always been a com- 
promise which has handicapped the 
national effort, weakened the armed 
forces, and embittered the Negro. 
At the beginning of World War I 
Negroes were given no training ex- 
cept in infantry at the first officer 
candidate school; yet on graduation 
they were assigned to field artillery, 
engineer corps, signal corps and 
other branches haphazardly. 
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Then when some of them failed 
in such services, the Negro-baiters 
rushed to generalizations that Ne- 
groes were by racial traits unsuit- 
able officer material. 

The 92nd Division in World 
War I, while training, was never 
assembled in one camp, but had its 
units dispersed among different 
camps to keep down too heavy a 
concentration of Negro combat 
troops in this country. Then when 
the Division failed to develop an 


esprit de corps under an incompe- | 


tent white commander whose chief 
usefulness to the War Department 
was keeping Negro combat troops 
and officers from becoming too as- 
sertive, the division was rated a 
failure. 

World War II white leadership 
repeats the errors of World War I. 
Only a few details have been cor- 
rected. Negro officer candidates in 
the Army are no longer given a 
restricted, segregated inferior train- 
ing except in the Air Corps. 

Negroes are serving at least in a 
token capacity in nearly all branches 
of the Army; they are being en- 
listed for all ratings in the Navy 
and all branches of the Marine 
Corps. Negro women are serving 
in the WAC, A much more equi- 
table administration of the Selec- 
tive Service System has been 
achieved in this war than the last. 

But the general overall pattern 
is the same—segregation, compro- 
mise, hesitation. Negro combat 


units have been activated in some 
instances for nearly three years only 
to be shunted from camp to camp 
in the United States because the 
Army leadership has been unable to 
make up its mind how to use them. 

Negro combat troops have seen 
very little action, while all the 
offensives of the United States to 
date have depended to a large ex- 
tent on the labors of Negro service 
troops in the zone of operations. 
Negroes are still barred from com- 
missions in the Navy, Marine 
Corps and Coast Guard. Negro 
women are barred from _ the 
WAVES, Marines and SPARS. 

The United States Government 
may insist on a Negro soldier cap- 
tured by a foreign enemy being 
given all the rights of a prisoner of 
war; but it either cannot or will not 
protect him against persecution, 
assault and violence here at home. 

In many places in the South the 
only effect of a Negro wearing the 
uniform is to single him out for 
extra violence on the part of the 
local police. 

No one knows how long this can 
continue without a major explosion 
taking place, to the disgrace of this 
country in the eyes of the world. 
Negro soldiers would get the worst 
from such an outbreak, but when 
men have been abused and cuffed 
about beyond human endurance, 
they reach the point that they do 
not care. 
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ive Negroes Wetter in This Whar 
in World War ? 


By Wallace Lee 


(Director, Negro Digest Poll) 


HE NEGRO soldier, for all 

his complaints and griev- 

ances at the Army pattern 

of discrimination, is being 

treated better in this war than in 
World War I. 

That is the considered belief of 
both the Negro and white public, 
the Necro Dicesr Poll for Janu- 
ary found in a wide cross-country 
sampling of public opinion. 

But despite this attitude of both 
races, a majority of those polled 
agreed that the gains of the Negro 
soldier still have not given colored 
men in khaki their rightful status. 

Two questions were asked in the 
January poll: 

“Are Negro soldiers treated bet- 
ter in this war than in World 
War I?” 

“Are Negro soldiers given fair 
treatment by the Army in World 
War II?” 

Here is the result on the query 
among whites on whether present- 
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day Negro soldiers are better off 
than the 1917 doughboy: 


Unde- 

Yes No cided 

91% 3% 6% 
93% 2% 5% 
ee 89% 1% 10% 
The results among Negroes were: 
62% 36% 2% 
65% 33% 2% 
76% 21% 3% 


On the question of whether Ne- 
gro soldiers are given fair treat- 
ment, the answers among whites 
were: 


Unde- 

Yes No cided 

North ...........-- 37% 51% 12% 

32% 54% 11% 

71% 16% 12% 

Among the Negroes the results 
were: 

Unde- 

Yes No cided 

North .............. 9% 92% 1% 

7% NG 2% 

ee 21% 76% 3% 


premiere after years of glory 


{ At 64 Bunk Johnson played radio 


Bunk 


Condensed from Direction 


By Frederick Ramsey, Jr. 


EAR FRIEND, your 
‘T letter was received and 
was more than glad to 
hear from you and the 
rest of the boys that I haven’t seen 
in number of years. Now I take 
great pleasure in writing you this 
letter to let you and all of my 
friends here from me. Now a pic- 
ture of mine is what you want and 
that is something I havn't got .. .” 
Willie “Bunk” Johnson, who 
wrote these lines, is a pioneer 
whose influence upon the develop- 
ment of jazz music cannot be 
overlooked. He is one of two 
people alive today who played in 
Buddy Bolden’s Ragtime Band, 
which was the talk of New Orleans 
in the nineties. Musicians who re- 
member ’way back to the early days 
of jazz all refer to Bunk as among 
the first and greatest jazzmen. 
What was Bunk’s own story, 
then? Where was he, and how 


could he be reached? Some thought 
he was in Electra, Texas, others 
knew he had dropped out of sight 
in the South, but they couldn’t tell 
where. 


Louis Armstrong finally 


said he thought Bunk might be in 
New Iberia, Louisiana. 

A long shot, then, would be a 
letter to the postmaster of New 
Iberia, requesting that he ‘‘deliver 
the enclosed letter to a Negro cor- 
netist known to all musicians in 
New Orleans, whence he came as 
‘Bunk’.” The postmaster was con- 
scientious and Willie G. Johnson 
replied: 

“IT am here only making out now. 
For work we have work only when 
Rice Harvest is in and that over, 
things goes Real ded until Cane 
Harvest. I drive a truck and trailer 
and that only Pays me a $1.75 a 
day and that do not last Very Long. 
So you all know for sure just about 
how mutch money that I makes 
now. 

“I made up my mind to work 
Hard until I die as I have no one 
to tell my troubles to and my 
children they can not Help me out 
in this case. I have been Real 
Down for about Five years. My 
teeth went bad in 1934 so that was 
my finish playing music. I am just 
about to give it up. Now I haven't 
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got no other way to go but put my 
Sholder to the wheel and my nose 
to the grinding Stone and put my 
music down... . 

“Now for the taking of the pic- 
ture of mine you can have one or 
six now six will cost $5.00 and if 
you care to pay for the six I will 
be glad because Armstrong wants 
one. I would like to give Williams 
one, Foster one, Bechet one, and I 
would like to keep one which 
would be the six. Now if you only 
want me to take one I will do so. 
So you can send me what you think 
about it for one or six. Now if 
there is some things that you would 
want to know about music please 
let me know when you answer.” 

Bunk received the answer he 
wanted. But there was a long wait 
for his next letter, and for the pic- 
tures: 

“My dear kind Friends only a 
few words I want to say to you 
about my delay in sending you 
these pictures and these letters. 
Now I’m pretty sure that you all 
know just how everything is down 
south with the poor colored man. 
The service here is really poor for 
Colored people we have no col- 
ored studios. 

“This is a cajun town and in 
these little country towns you don’t 
have a chance like the white man 
so you just have to stand back and 
wait until your turn come. That is 
just the way here so please do not 
think hard of me, you think hard 
of the other fellow. 
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“You all do your Very Best for 
me and try and get me on my feet 
once more in life. Now here is 
just what I mean when I say the 
word of on my feet. I mean this, 
I wants to become able to play 
trumpet once more as I know I can 
really stomp trumpet yet. Now 
here is what it takes to stomp 
trumpet, that is a real good set of 
teeth and that is just what I am 
in deep need for. Teeth and a 
good trumpet and then old Bunk 
can really go. 

“Now my friends the shape that 
I am in at the present time I can- 
not help yourself so you all can 
judge that. Now as I said before 
that this town is very ded and it is 
real tuff on a poor man when he 
do get in the shape that I am in. 
I did not have a penny in my house 
or no place else. Do tell my dear 
old pal Clarence Williams to write 
me and to send a few late numbers 
of his. Now I can not play them 
but I can think them.” 

Clarence Williams, who now has 
a music publishing house in New 
York, was glad to send sheet 
music, while several of Bunk’s 
friends set about raising a fund for 
his teeth, and a trumpet. He con- 
tinued to send the information re- 
quested : 

“We will begin first thing is 
where I was born. I was born in 
dear old New Orleans on December 
the 27th 1879. I was born uptown 
on Laurel Street between Peters 
Avenue and Octivia St. so now all 
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of you know just where my home is. 

“When I was seven years I 
started to taking music lessons. I 
took music lessons for about one 
year or a little better. I was doing 
so good in that short time Prof. 
Wallace he then told me to tell my 
mother to come over to the school 
because he would like very much 
to have a good talk with her. Said 
I really had a good head for music 
and that he could make a real cor- 
netist out of me if she would get 
me a cornet just good enough to 
take lessons on and when I became 
good on the old one then she could 
get me a real cheap Brass Cornet. 

“Now me and my old cornet 
when my mother got it night and 
day I puffed on it and when I did 
get the slite of it oh boy I really 
went. Then my mother saw just 
what headway I was making with 
the old cornet. She told me, Son 
mama saw a cheap cornet and a 
new one and as you are doing so 
good I got to get it for you if you 
will be a good boy. Now I was 
that and my dear mother got it for 
me. 

“My Prof... . told me that I 
had a long way to go and a short 
time to make it in. Boy I got busy 
and I really made the grade. When 
I became the age of fifteen years old 
I was good to go and I really have 
been going ever since. Now for 
faking and playing by head I was 
hard to beat. Any band I played 
with it was all right with me by 
music or head. 


“The first band I played with 
was Adam Olivier’s and it played 
by music; that was in the year of 
1894. My friend Tony Jackson 
started playing with Olivier’s Band. 
I stayed with them about one year 
until I got a good chance to get 
with King Bolden. Bolden heard 
me play with Olivier’s Band. Then 
he wanted me to jump Olivier’s 
and come with him because he had 
the most work and the biggest 
name in New Orleans. It was the 
town’s talk, King Bolden Band.” 

The history of the different 
bands with which Bunk played 
(most important after Bolden 
were the Eagle Band and the 
Superior Orchestra), and of his 
influence upon the jazz music that 
was developing contemporaneously, 
has been published in leading jazz- 
books. 

His friends managed to scrape 
together enough money to pay a 
dentist for a set of teeth. Soon 
Bunk wrote again: 

. .. “My new set of teeth fits 
me to a T and I will be able to 
play trumpet again. I am blowing 
a mouthpiece at the present time as 
I can’t do any better. Now I can’t 
tell about playing because I don’t 
have any trumpet... . 

“Just a few lines to let you 
here From me and also to let you 


‘know that I did Received the 


money order. . . . Here was the 
thing that I had to do to get some- 
thing to play on. Now I had to 
start out hussling my Fare to New 
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Orleans and I did Real good and 
made a good Bargain with the 
money that was sent to me. 

“Now I got two instruments. I 
got a cornet and a trumpet. Now 
they are cheap made instruments I 
bought them at Fink’s Pond Shop 
on South Rampart near Perdido 
St. second handed. Now I am able 
to make my Start. Now I’m able 
to Play at home Everyday until my 
lip gets in Shape.” 

Since he wrote these carefully 
pencilled words only four years 
ago, Bunk Johnson’s history has 
been a succession of surprising 
revelations, coupled with steady 
progress toward new goals. As a 
result of the publication of his 
story in the book Jazzmen, a slow 
trickle of curious pilgrims made 
the long, complicated journey to 
New Iberia to talk with Bunk, and 
to hear him play his horn. 

It was not long before Bunk was 
a regular visitor in New Orleans, 
where informal sessions were at- 
ranged. And as Bunk returned to 
“dear old New Orleans,” as he 
calls the city of his birth, the won- 
der of his playing came slowly 
back to him. At first, it wasn’t 
quite what everyone had hoped for. 

It was easier going after the first 
records. Bunk still appealed to 
“special” audiences, merely because 
these were the only ones attainable 
at the time. The next job was to 
get him to play for a wider audi- 
ence. 

The long-awaited opportunity 


came on May 9, 1943, when the 
San Francisco Museum, moved to 
action by a series of lectures de- 
livered early this year by Rudi 
Blesh, presented a program featur- 
ing Bunk Johnson, entitled This Is 
Jazz. The title-cue came from 
Blesh’s lectures and the privately 
printed booklet of the same name 
which appeared on the day of the 
concert. On that Sunday after- 
noon, Bunk, surrounded by a 
picked group of New Orleans mu- 
sicians who knew and understood 
him, played for his first radio 
premiére, at the age of 64! 

His tome was coming back! 
Those who heard him on that day, 
and on days to follow, knew that 
Bunk was a figure to be reckoned 
with. This time, his music was 
not only carried on an NBC West 
Coast hook-up, it was also recorded 
by OWI and used in some of its 
overseas broadcasts. 

Echoes began to drift back from 
England, from the little magazines 
devoted to America’s hot jazz. 

Where does Bunk stand now? 
Certainly, he is potentially a best 
candidate for any honest musical 
film to come from Hollywood deal- 
ing with the Negro and his music 
in America. But will such a film 
really come? Treatment of the 
Negro such as that in Stormy 
Weather and Cabin in the Sky 
doesn’t point to much in Bunk’s 
direction. As it stands, Bunk is 
for America if America can take 
him. 


{ Provident Hospital in Chicago 


carries heavy war load of sick 


165 Beds For 300,000 


Condensed from Chicago Daily News 


By James C. Leary 


MAGINE a city of 300,000 
Y people, the size of Akron, 
Ohio, for instance, with a 
high rate of disease and acci- 
dents, and only one hospital. Or 
Chicago with its 3,500,000 and 
only 10 instead of its present 65 
hospitals. 

But it isn’t necessary to imagine 
it, for that is exactly the situation 
faced continually by Provident Hos- 
pital, the largest endowed Negro 
hospital in the country, which is 
daily carrying a tremendous burden 
in caring for Negro sick. 

Cook County Hospital devotes a 
sizable number of its 3,000 beds to 
Negro patients and some of the 
white hospitals on the outskirts of 
the South Side Negro community 
take them as patients, but for the 
most part the job of fighting dis- 
ease on the South Side devolves on 
Provident. 

Last year, for instance, the 165- 
bed institution treated 4,842 pa- 
tients for a total of 49,991 patient 
days. And its clinics, housed in a 
building given by Max Epstein, 
Chicago philanthropist, treated 


133,268 patients. 
taled 91. 

In addition it maintains an emer- 
gency service, almost the only one 
in the city outside of Cook County 
Hospital, which handles about 
1,000 patients a month. County 
Hospital is the only one larger. 
Furthermore, it is a leader among 
Negro institutions of the country 
in training Negroes as doctors and 
nurses. These jobs would other- 
wise be for the impecunious county 
to do. 

And despite its heavy burden of 
work—the heavier now with war- 
time shortages of personnel and 
equipment and increased demand 
for service—it has maintained high 
standards. It has two teaching fel- 
lowships from the Rockefeller 
Foundation. 

To it the University of Chicago 
medical school sends students for 
certain phases of their training. So- 
cial workers alco train there. It is 
approved for graduate training in 
surgery by the American College of 
Surgeons, the only Negro hospital 
so accredited, and its influence can 
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be measured by its graduates, scat- 
tered among Negro institutions all 
over the country. 

The hospital costs about $300,- 
000 a year to run. Its income from 
fees, however, amounts to only 
about 40 per cent of that figure, 
though it is now collecting many 
old bills, and the deficit is made up 
from various sources—the Chicago 
Relief Administration, an annual 
tag day, the Community Chest and 
the activities of its women’s board, 
the Rosenwald Fund and private 
philanthropic gifts, according to 
Andrew J. Allison, the superintend- 
ent. 

“It is often .said,” said Dr. 
Homer V. Wilbrun, medical direc- 
tor, “that the Negro will not pay. 
Our experience here has been just 
the opposite. If he has the money 
he will pay willingly. Negroes now 
working after long idle periods are 
paying up bills running back sev- 
eral years.” 

The hospital, like all others, is 
having difficulty maintaining its 
professional staff. Loss of men to 
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the Army, including its medical 
training schools, has cut the total 
number of internes from the usual 
eight to only one. There are more 
than the usual number of residents, 
however, for the hospital has taken 
five Haitians and one African stu- 
dent for graduate training. 

Its staff now consists of 88 doc- 
tors, 47 graduate nurses and 58 
student nurses from its own train- 
ing school. Its equipment is also 
up to best professional standards, 
in the way of X-ray, diagnostic and 
pathological laboratories, medical 
library and record keeping, kitch- 
ens, laundry and other routine de 
tails. 

The hospital also is meeting 
many problems peculiar to its com- 
munity. Low economic levels of 
many patients and their personal 
and communal difficulties have led 
to the establishment of an active 
social service department. It re- 
quires that every clinic patient sub- 
mit to X-ray examination (fluoros- 
copy) of his chest because of the 
prevalence of tuberculosis. 


CONTRARY to belief, Uncle Tom, of ‘Uncle Tom’s 
Cabin,” was not any real person in life. Harriet Beecher 
Stowe said that she got her first idea of this character from 
writing letters for her Negro cook to her cook’s husband, 
a slave in Kentucky. She also used incidents from the 


autobiography of Josiah Henson. 


All these impressions 


went into forming of the fictional character of ‘Uncle 
Tom.” 
Tom. 


Mrs. Stowe herself invented the death of Uncle 
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EDITORIAL OF THE MONTH 


A conservative course is offered 


by Atlanta parley of Southern leaders 


Whither Dixie | Relations? 


Condensed from Richmond Times-Dispatch 


OUTHERN Negro leaders 

S are genuinely and sincerely 

anxious to co-operate with 

Southern white leaders, and 
they want to avoid the interracial 
friction which would be sure to 
arise, if more radical Negroes 
from the North should gain a foot- 
hold among the colored people of 
this section. 

We have now arrived at the 
point where radicals from the 
North will find it easy to secure 
a large following in the South, un- 
less reasonable and proper conces- 
sions to the colored people are 
made. 

Repeal of the segregation law 
effecting streetcars and buses prob- 
ably would be the greatest single 
step toward better race relations 
taken in any Southern State for dec- 
ades. It would buttress the case 
of the Southern Negro leaders as 
hardly anything else could do. 

These leaders have had to take 
important risks in keeping North- 
ern extremists of their own race 
from forcing themselves into South- 
ern interracial affairs, and the white 
masses of the South should re- 
spond accordingly. 


One of the most sensational state- 
ments ever published in a white 
Southern newspaper was the con- 
troversial editorial in the Richmond- 
Times Dispatch asking repeal of the 
segregation law on street cars in 
Virginia. The editorial written by 
Editor Virginius Dabey brought 
wide comment throughout the na- 
tion. Letters to the editor showed 
a three-to-one margin in favor of 
the proposal by the newspaper’s 
white readers and unanimous sup- 
port among Negroes. 


If they do not respond, and the 
Southern Negro leaders become 
convinced that it is hopeless to 
expect any concrete advances for 
their people from the Southern 
whites, they will be compelled to 
turn to Harlem for guidance. 

The Negro leaders of the South 
are looking to the white leaders of 
the South for help—now. They 
have not issued any threats or ulti- 
matums, but they have made it 
clear, in a thoroughly friendly and 
dignified fashion, that unless whites 
meet them halfway, it will be diffi- 
cult, if not impossible, for them to 
retain control over their people. 

The colored masses of the South 
are in ferment, and they see radi- 
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cal spokesmen in the North de- 
manding the complete abolition of 
all discrimination overnight. The 
conservative Negroes of the South 
realize that they cannot maintain 
their positions of leadership, under 
such circumstances, if they are un- 
able to deliver any worthwhile con- 
cessions. 

They are not asking for an over- 
night revolution in race relations, 
or anything remotely approaching 
it. They wish to obtain for the 
Southern Negroes a better share in 
the good things of life—better edu- 
cation, better health, better welfare, 
better jobs, better opportunities. 
They are not seeking “social equal- 
ity,” but equality before the law. 

A highly important movement 
began in October, 1942, when 
nearly threescore colored leaders 
from the South met at Durham, 
N. C., in an effort to draw up a 
statement which would allay the 
growing suspicion and tension be- 
tween the races. They deliberately 
excluded from that gathering all 
Negroes from north of Mason and 
Dixon Line, because they were de- 
termined to work this thing out 
with the Southern whites, and to 
devise a Southern solution for the 
problems confronting them. 

Among those who took leading 
parts in that Durham meeting were 
Dr. Gordon B. Hancock, of Vir- 
ginia Union University, Richmond; 
Dr. P. B. Young, editor and pub- 
lisher, Norfolk Journal and Guide; 
Dr. Luther P. Jackson, Virginia 
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State College for Negroes, Peters- 
burg; William M. Cooper, Hamp- 
ton Institute; President Rufus E. 
Clement, of Atlanta University; 
President F. D. Patterson, of Tus- 
kegee Institute; Dr. Charles §. 
Johnson, of Fisk University, Nash- 
ville, and others. 

The “Durham Statement,”” which 
they issued, was a landmark in 
Southern race relations, and prob- 
ably the most important document 
of the kind since the War Between 
the States. It set down the things 
which the Negroes of the South 
would like to expect from the 
whites of the region. 

The statement was a challenge 
to the whites, and they responded 
by holding a meeting of their own 
in Atlanta. That meeting was at- 
tended by more than 100 men and 
women from all over the South, 
with Ralph McGill, editor of the 
Atlanta Constitution, presiding. 
This gathering, which included 
many prominent white Southerners, 
unanimously adopted a statement 
which said that the Durham mani- 
festo “is so frank and courageous, 
so free from any suggestion of 
threat or ultimatum, and at the 
same time shows such good will, 
that we gladly agree to co-operate.” 
Many more Southerners signed the 
Atlanta statement, after it was 
printed and circulated. Among 
them was Governor Colgate W. 
Darden, Jr., of Virginia. 

As a result of the Atlanta parley, 
representatives of that conference 
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and of the Durham conference, met 
in Richmond on June 16, and con- 
ferred jointly. Dr. Gordon B. 
Hancock, of Richmond, prominent 
colored sociologist and columnist 
for the Negro press, sounded the 
keynote, as follows: 

“If Negro leadership in the South 
is to survive, the South must cease 
waiting for outside sources to ex- 
tort from it in the courts conces- 
sions that should be made without 
a fight. If Negroes are forced to 
look elsewhere for leadership in 
critical times, then they are going to 
be inclined to look elsewhere at 
all times... . 

“Negro leadership in the South 
can be strangled or strengthened. 
.. . If the South resents interfer- 
ence from outside elements, then 
there must be a greater liberalism 
in the South in dealing with Negro 
leadership; and interracialism must 
not be synonymous with a ‘motion 
to lay on the table every proposal 
for social and economic advance. 
... It makes a world of difference 
to the cause of race relations 
whether the capital of the Negro 
race is in New York City or 
Atlanta.” 

Dr. Hancock and his associates 
in this movement are trying to 
keep that capital in Atlanta. They 
can do it, if whites will help them. 

It was in the hope of carrying 
this process further that another 
joint conference was held in Atlanta 
in August. At that time, commit- 
tees of about 20 members from 


each race, presided over by Dr. 
Howard W. Odum, of the Univer- 
sity of North Carolina, and Dr. 
Charles S. Johnson, of Fisk Uni- 
versity, drew up a plan for estab- 
lishing a Southern regional council 
which would seek to achieve fair- 
ness and justice for colored citizens. 

That council now seems on the 
verge of formal establishment. It 
will function in every Southern 
state, and have its headquarters in 
Atlanta, according to present ex- 
pectations. It will have as its 
prime objective the creation of pub- 
lic sentiment on behalf of reason- 
able concessions to the colored cit- 
izens of the South, to the end that 
harmonious relations may be pro- 
moted and bitter clashes prevented. 

Those who say that public dis- 
cussion of this problem ‘merely 
stirs it up” and “does more harm 
than good,” apparently are not 
familiar with the facts. Actually, 
the issue had become acute even 
before the Durham conference a 
year ago, and it has remained acute 
ever since. It has now reached 
something closely approaching a 
crisis. 

The time has come when the 
white South must do more than 
issue pious statements about loving 
and understanding the Negro, if 
it wishes to build a firm founda- 
tion for amicable race relations in 
this region. 

Such relations can be promoted 
and cemented in several practical 
ways. In addition to the repeal of 
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the segregation law for streetcars 
and buses—on the ground that it 
fails to segregate and is a con- 
stant source of friction and ill-feel- 
ing—colored policemen should be 
appointed for the colored sections 
of our cities. 

If these three things could be 
achieved, it would mean an im- 
mense deal to those conservative 
Negro leaders of the South who 
are earnestly desirous of working 
with the white leaders of the 
South, and who, at risk to them- 
selves, have deliberately excluded 
the colored radicals of the North 
from their councils. 

Approximately 15 Southern cit- 
ies have Negro policemen now, 
and they are proving highly satis- 
factory to the white police chiefs. 

The segregation law on streetcars 
and buses has broken down, and is 
to all intents and purposes almost 
a dead letter. 


So there is nothing radical or 
revolutionary in these proposals. 

Obvious injustices and sore spots 
should be obliterated at the earliest 
possible moment, in the interest of 
fairness to the 10,000,000 Negroes 
who live below Mason and Dixon's 
Line. 

White Southerners can remedy 
the evident injustices in the treat- 
ment of the Negroes, and thereby 
win their confidence, respect and 
cooperation, or they can refuse to 
do anything, and repeat the old 
nonsense to the effect that “the 
problem will solve itself, if people 
will only stop talking about it.” 
The former course is the only 
course. The best way to provoke 
bitter race clashes in this region 
over an indefinite period is for the 
whites to turn their backs on the 
legitimate appeals of the Negroes 
for justice. 


oD) 


Exit by Whites 


INTO A PACKED BUS in Bristol, in which there 
were two colored American soldiers seated, came two white 
American soldiers. They motioned to the colored men, who 
rose from their seats which were then taken by the white 
soldiers. The conductress on returning from the top of the 
bus, and noticing what had happened, remarked: “This is 
England and such things are not done here. These two 
men were on before you and seated. They must have back 


their seats.” 
chose to get off. 


She rang the bell and the white Americans 
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BOOK SECTION 


A condensation from the book 


By Hamilton Cochran 


All the cruelty and brutality of the slave ships of middle 19th 
Century days are described with astounding detail in this masterful, 
lusty novel of the high seas. Reading like eywitness reporting, the 
story of traffic in black gold brings back the raw, ruthless days 
when black men were in chains. 
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{ A startling story of the heinous 
traffic in slaves on the high seas 


Captain Ebony 


By Hamilton Cochran 


SLOW drizzle drifted 
¥ across the wide expanse 

of water, wrapping the 

Utopia in a vaporous 
blanket. On the forecastle a group 
of seamen clad in oilskins stood by 
the capstan, elbows resting on the 
bars, waiting for Devonspike’s 
order to “walk her round.” 

At last it came and they shoved 
heartily. 

“Lively, you clods!” grunted the 
mate. “Once we fetch the old 
mud-hook clear, we won’t set her 
down again till she pumps into 
St. Thomas harbor.” He grinned 
at the burly boatswain. “You, Tom 
Ginn, give us a chantey now!” The 
boatswain cleared his throat and 
bellowed: 


“Tis a slave-drivin’ craft and 
a bastardly crew— 

"Wa-a-a-ay Rio! 

We work like the devil—the 
niggers get through— 

Oh, we're bound for Rio 
Grande!” 


HAMILTON COCHRAN is_ best 
known as the author of the best seller, 
“Windward Passage,” a portrait of the 
famous buccaneer, Sir Henry Morgan. 
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The others roared the chorus: 
“Then away Rio—’wa-a-ay Rio! 
So fare ye well, my pretty black 

gal, 

For we're bound for Rio 

Grande!” 

Round and round went the cap- 
stan, with its burden of chain. The 
men worked with a will, glad to be 
off to sea again, far from the damp 
and fever of Africa. Presently the 
anchor broke water, its flukes 
lumpy with mud. 

Under a jub and royals, the 
Utopia swung downstream. 

A half-hour later the slave ship 
was pointed toward the river 
mouth, flanked on both banks by 
the tangled greenery of equatorial 
forest. 

By sundown the muddy delta of 
the Rio Rango was astern and the 
Utopia was rolling gently in the 
first ground swells. 

As David finished making a 
routine entry in the log, he saw 
that Devonspike was standing by 
his table. 

“Sit down,” he said, “and give 
me a complete report.” 

The burly mate cleared his 
throat. “All the slaves, men and 
women, had their heads shaved 


is 
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by Tom Ginn as quick as he could 
ply the razor. Then we stripped 
‘em all naked and measured ’em 
for height, not fergettin’ to give 
each one another goin’ over for 
sores and vermin. A few lice 
amongst ‘em but no sores worth 
mentionin’.”” 

“Let’s hope you’re right,” David 
muttered. on.” 

“These Amina niggers average 
bigger and taller’n even the other 
Aminas we've carried, so we're 
crowded below. There was a hellish 
squallin’and yellin’when we started 
packin’ ’em in. I had to pipe ‘em 
down with the cat. Not so hard 
to draw blood, though.” 

“Don’t take off their leg 
shackles.” 

“Right ye are, sir. Best wait a 
few days. Some of ’em look like 
tough customers. They ain’t had 
the fight took out of ’em yet, you 
can lay to that.” 

“So I noticed. If you spot any 
ringleaders, we'll clap handcuffs on 
‘em for a while. That usually sob- 
ers down.” 

Devonspike grinned. “Aye, the 
others can beat hell outa them 
without their strikin’ back.” 

“So far so good. I want you and 
Galt to impose the strictest disci- 
pline. But I also want you both 
to pay particular attention to their 
feeding, cleanliness and exercise. 
At mealtime, as usual, distribute 
them in messes of ten. See that a 
bucket of salt water is at each mess 
and make them wash their fingers 
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before eating. These Aminas are 
used to yams and beans, so give 
‘em all they want. Go light on rice 
and farina. Too much sticky stuff 
will affect ‘em badly. Have the 
seamen who stand guard at meal- 
times watch for any nigger who 
refuses to take food. Chances are 
a few will turn stubborn and go 
on a voluntary fast. On the other 
hand, some may really be sick. But 
if after investigation you find any- 
one shamming, give him a dose 
of the cat.” 

Devonspike nodded. “Never 
fear, sir!’” He was about to go, but 
turned back. ‘‘We’ve hauled 
Aminas afore,” he said, “but this 
lot seems worse than t’others. 
"Twouldn’t surprise me if they 
hatch some deviltry afore we land 
“em.” 

“They'd better not try,” David 
retorted grimly. ‘But just to be on 
the safe side, you’d better bring 
‘em on deck in batches of only ten, 
for air and exercise. It'll take 
longer, but we'll be better off in 
case they run amuck.” 


T WAS now fourteen days 

@Y since the Utopia had left 

the mouth of the Rio Rango. 

Today the wind was pour- 

ing out of the northwest and the 

brigantine foamed along under 

reefed topsails, her sharp prow 

plunging down one long hill of 
water to rise again on the next. 

In spite of the spume that raked 

the deck, David had ordered the 
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hatches left open. It was impos- 
sible to keep the chutes rigged in 
such weather and he judged it bet- 
ter for the slaves to be a little damp 
than deprived of fresh air. 

Wearily he descended the ladder 
to the quarterdeck. He had been 
on watch since midnight. Without 
troubling with his other clothing, 
he tumbled into his bunk and fell 
into a heavy sleep. 

After what seemed only a few 
minutes, he felt someone shaking 
his shoulder. He rolled over and 
blinked. 

“What is it?” he grunted. 

“A sail’s been sighted,” Devon- 
spike told him. 
“Cruiser?” 

awake now. 

“No, sir.” 

“Then why the devil disturb 
me?” 

“"Cause they've hoisted a sig- 
nal, askin’ for help.” 

“What sort of a craft is she?” 

“Big three-masted schooner. Flies 
no flag. Seems to be makin’ heavy 
weather. Thought you ought to 
know.” 

“All right, I'll be on deck pres- 
ently.” 

When David reach the poop, he 
saw in the pale leaden light that 
the schooner in distress was scarcely 
a mile away headed in the same 
direction as the Utopia. A ragged 
staysail, loosely secured, flapped 
wildly. From the foremast still flut- 
tered the signal which read, ‘Need 
your assistance.” 


David was wide 
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“The begger refuses to show his 
colors,” Devonspike remarked, 
squinting across the tumbled water. 

“A slovenly craft.” David low- 
ered his glass. ‘Spanish or Portu- 
guese, most likely. Clear away the 
longboat. I’m going over to see 
what’s wrong.” 

The longboat shot away from the 
Utopia’s side, rose high on a fol- 
lowing sea and headed for the 
schooner. 

As they came closer he could see 
three figures lounging by the taf- 
frail. 

“No one goes aboard but me,” 
David told his stroke oarsman. 
“Slack away your painter and ride 
well astern. I'll signal when I 
want you to haul alongside again.” 

Two swarthy seamen stood by 
the ladder above and helped David 
over the rail. 

“Where's your 
asked. 

They grinned fatuously, pointing 
to the cabin. 

David looked up and saw, cross- 
ing the quarterdeck, a sallow young 
man with a round pimply face cov- 
ered by a week’s growth of beard. 
He wore soiled white trousers and 
a faded linen jacket. His smile re- 
vealed a row of irregular teeth as 
he extended his hand. 

“Oh, senhor, I am so grateful 
you come,” he said in strongly ac- 
cented English. “You officer, eh? 
What your name?” 

“I’m Captain Ashby of the brig- 
antine Utopia,” David answered, 


captain?” he 
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letting go of the limp, moist hand. 
“You're in command?” 

“Yes, senhor! Me, Capitao Luiz 
Joao Gomes. My schooner, she 
name Todos os Santos, of Bahia, 
Brazil.” 

As the man talked there came 
to David’s nostrils the sickly odor 
of close-packed bodies. ‘You're 
carrying niggers,” he said. 

“Yes, yes! Plenty blacks! More 
dan t’ree hun’red.” 

David stared at the fellow in 
amazement. “Three hundred! 
Christ! They must be packed like 
log wood.” 

The Brazilian shrugged. “Plenty 
tight.” Suddenly he smiled. ‘Come 
in cabin. We have drink, eh?” His 


breath was already fetid with liquor. © 


“You've been through some foul 
weather from the look of your 
sails,” David said as they went 
through the doorway. 

“Yes, yes! Bad storm!” 

“Food almost gone?” 

“Yes, senhor! Need farina. 
Water, too. Can you spare?” 

“I can give you three casks of 
water and a hogshead of rice. That's 
all.” David hesitated and then 
added, “I’m carrying niggers too.” 

“Ah—campanbairo!”’ The Bra- 


zilian embraced him. ‘You my 
brudder! Please—sen’ your boat 
for de water an rice. Meantime, 


we make merry, ha!” 

Reluctantly David signalled the 
longboat and scribbled a hasty note 
to Devonspike. Then he re-entered 
the cabin. 
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The place was ill-kempt and 
dirty. Gomes lost no time in set- 
ting out two bottles of brandy and 
introducing his two mates—narrow- 
eyed, villainous-looking _ fellows 
who drank noisily and chattered to 
each other in Portuguese. 

Gomes turned and leered at 
David. ‘In your honor, cavalbeiro 
—an’ to celebrate you save us from 
hunger an’ thirs’, we entertain you 
—music, black wenches!”’ 

Before David could answer, 
Gomes leaped to his feet and flung 
open the cabin door. “Thomaz! 
You dregs of de devil, bring your 
fiddle . aft! An’ you, Jose, you 
whore’s blister, come aft wid gui- 
tar!” He spewed Portuguese after 
showing off his English and swung 
around, beckoning to the first mate. 
“Go below! Fetch dose t’ree black 
bitch wid roun’ breas’—” he glared 
blearily—“‘an’ choose a unbroke 
wench for our dear brudder.” 

The mate gawped stupidly. 
Gomes enlightened him with Portu- 
guese. David said nothing. Damn 
it, it would be all of an hour be- 
fore the longboat could return. 

From the stink of the Santos, he 
decided, conditions must be pretty 
bad. ‘ He’d noticed no wind chutes, 
and half the hatch covers were on. 
Two startling figures floundered in. 
One was a cadaverous one-eyed 
mulatto, apparently the ship’s cook, 
carrying a fiddle under his arm. 

His companion was also a half- 
breed, scarcely more than four feet 
tall. His battered large head, totally 
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devoid of hair, had bulbous 
temples. 

“Step up, swine,” cried Gomes, 
"an’ meet my good fren’ and 
brudder, Capitao Ashbee of de 
slaver Utopia. He give us water 
an’ rice! When de nigger gals 
come you play fast for dance.” He 
winked jovially at David. “Santa 
Maria! Dere breas’ shake like jelly! 
Dere bellies make your blood boil 
hot!” 


HEY HAD scarcely 

} thrummed a dozen bars 

when the first mate reap- 

peared, pushing before him 

four squeeling, balking Negro 

gitls. The wenches stumbled into 

the cabin and stood there, stark 
naked, staring about in fright. 

“Don’ preten’ you never been 
here before!’’ shouted Gomes, lean- 
ing forward and slapping the near- 
est girl playfully on the buttocks. 

She shrank out of reach. 

“So—you want be chase’, eh?” 
Gomes’ chuckle crackled drunkenly. 
He struggled out of his chair and 
staggered in pursuit of the girl 
around the table. Finally he caught 
her, clasped her about the middle, 
lifted her bodily from the deck and 
plumped down with her in his 
chair, forcing her to lie across his 
knees. 

As the music twanged wildly, the 
two mates each snatched up a girl 
and capered about with them, hold- 
ing their bare black bodies close, 
swaying them backward and for- 
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ward in lewd contortions. 

David stared stoutly at the re- 
maining Negro girl. She was 
trembling and he noticed that her 
eyelids were swollen as if she had 
been crying. She was, he con- 
cluded, nearly frightened out of 
her wits. 

“What’s wrong, brudder?”’ 
shouted Gomes. ‘‘She no suit you? 
I swear we not touch her! She is 
virgin, by Christ, unless Thomaz or 
some odder pig crack her at night.” 
His pimply face creased into a be- 
fuddled grin. “Come, compan- 
beiro! Wake yourself an’ have 
good time!” 

Out of the corner of his eye 
David saw that the two mates were 
giving brutal vent to their passions 
upon the deck. Gomes too became 
engrossed in his victim. So occu- 
pied were the three that they did 
net notice him as he strode out of 
the cabin, pushing the girl ahead 
of him. He pointed to a sheltered 
corner by the bulwarks and mo- 
tioned her to sit down. She com- 
plied fearfully, drawing her knees 
under chin, shivering in the damp 
air. 

For a half-hour he paced rest- 
lessly back and forth across the 
deck. He wondered what those 
brutes down there in the cabin 
would do when they were finished 
with their orgy. 

A shout from the quarterdeck 
brought him to the forward rail. 
Gomes stood swaying, craning his 
neck from side to side. 
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“Capitao Ashbee — where de 
devil you go?” 

“Here,” answered David calmly. 

The Brazilian whirled and 
squinted up at him. “Come down 
quick!” he beckoned imperiously. 

David descended the ladder. 

“You insult me!” Gomes 
shouted, his bloodshot eyes raking 
David's face. “You no like my 
celebracao, eh? Not good enough 
for fine cavalheiro!” His tone was 
sneering now. 

“You rotten bilge rat,” David 
told him coldly, “the sooner I get 
off your God-damned ship, the bet- 
ter I'll like it.” 

The Brazilian’s sallow face con- 
torted with rage. He turned and 
cupped his hands. ‘‘Thomaz! Jose! 
Come!”’ he yelled. 

The two ruffians burst from the 
cabin on the run. 

Gomes pointed to David. “Dis 
fine senhor God-damn dis 
ship. Mebbe he like see below, eh? 
Mebbe he like see how we from 
Brazil can pack more slave dan 
any, ha!’ He signaled meaningly. 
“Take dis Capitao Ashbee below! 
Show him! Mebbe den he like 
us better!” 

David swung round, an angry 
protest on his lips. But he stopped 
short at the sight of the pistol in 
Gomes’ hand. A dangerous light 
glinted in the fellow’s eyes. 

“I command,” rasped the master 
of the Todos os Santos. 

David looked at the others. 


Each held a long-bladed knife. 


Without a word he walked across 
the deck and started down the lad- 
der into the hold. 

The air that welled up from be- 
low was like the foul stench of a 
charnel house. The dim light filter- 
ing down showed emaciated bodies 
so jammed together that their heads 
rested in each other's laps. They lay 
like corpses, but were gasping and 
groaning. The deck was slimy with 
offal and vomit. Many of the 
black verminous bodies were cov- 
ered with sores. Others writhed in 
the last stages of disease. Scarcely 
six feet from where David stood, a 
woman was screaming in childbirth. 
The girl chained to her lay rigidly, 
only the whites of her eyes show- 
ing, her lips set in a ghastly grim- 
ace. She was dead. 

David felt as if his own throat 
were choked with bile. He glanced 
across at Gomes. The fellow was 
hanging onto a stanchion mumbling 
to himself, his pistol loose in his 
belt. Again the nausea gripped 
David. With a swift movement he 
plucked the pistol from the Brazil- 
ian’s belt and clawed his way up 
the ladder. 

When he reached the deck he 
stumbled to the leeward rail and 
gave vent to the vomiting he could 
hold no longer. After a few min- 
utes in the open air he began to feel 
better. He looked up and saw that 
his longboat was circling the stern, 
Devonspike at the steering oar. 

With difficulty David managed to 
round up a half-dozen of the Brazil- 
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ian ship's seamen and by gestures 
and profanity made them under- 
stand they were to unload the water 
casks and barrel of rice. As the last 
cask was swung aboard he saw 
Gomes emerge from the hold. 
“Adeus, Capitao Ashbee .. . 
he croaked with a silly grin. 
“.. . muito grato!” He rallied a 
trifle. ‘Farewell, my brudder!”’ He 
belched loudly. “Where your 
wench ?” 
David nodded toward the girl 
still crouched by the bulwarks. 
“Take her, my brudder! A gif’ 
from me! I implore!” He stag- 
gered over to the girl and kicked 
her to her feet, pointing to David. 
She ran to David and stood dumbly. 
“Come along then,” he growled, 
unwilling to start another argu- 
ment. Pushing the girl toward the 
ladder he followed her down. 
When he reached the Utopia his 
sole thought was to put as much 
distance as possible between his 
vessel and the festering schooner. 
Soon the Todos os Santos was only 
a dirty smudge astern. 


OR SEVEN days the wind 
¥ blew steadily out of the 

northeast, pushing the Uto- 

pia at a pace that amazed 
all hands. 

David watched idly as Galt drove 
the second batch of black women 
from the forward hatch. They came 
willingly enough, breathing the 
fresh salt air, their breasts lifting. 
David recognized the last one to 


January 


emerge. She was the wench from 
the Todos os Santos. Gomes’ gift. 
She had a well-formed body and 
looked to be healthy. But he no- 
ticed that she lagged behind the 
others with a sort of fearful hesi- 
tancy. Then, unaccountably, she 
went off at an angle, and collided 
with the bulwarks. There she hung 
on, sobbing. 

Galt hurried over to her, the cat- 
o’-nine-tails raised to strike. 

“Belay!” David shouted, jump- 
ing up and descending the poop 
ladder. “Don’t hit her, Galt!” 

Galt stared at the girl. “I thought 
she was goin’ to jump overboard,” 
he growled. 

David took her by the arm. But 
she clung to the bulwarks. She 
raised her head, mumbling inco- 
herently. He saw that her eyelids 
were badly swollen and that the 
corneas were ulcerous. He passed 
his hand in front of her eyes. She 
did not blink. 

“Christ Almighty!” he cried. 
“The girl’s blind! Why wasn’t this 
reported to me before?” He 
glared angrily at Galt. 

“Put her in the forepeak, away 
from the others. She’s got ophthal- 
mia, that damned infectious eye dis- 
ease we've always been fearful of 
every trip. Tell Devonspike to 
make up a solution according to the 
formula in the medicine guide. 
Wash her eyes! Have him wash 
all the women’s eyes. If this thing 
spreads through the ship, there'll 
be the devil to pay.” 
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He strode away. Damn _ that 
pimply whoremaster Gomes and his 
generosity! Had the fellow known 
the girl was infected and pressed 
her on him, hoping she'd spread 
blindness among his own niggers? 
No, that was unlikely. The fool's 
cargo was rotten with all sorts of 
disease. If he landed half of ‘em 
alive, he'd be luckier than he de- 
served. 

Now the Utopia faced a night- 
mare of her own. All through the 
years of his slaving, David had 
dreaded ophthalmia. Ghastly tales 
were told of its ravages aboard slave 
ships whose captains had been care- 
less in examining the eyes of slaves 
before they were taken aboard. 

Ophthalmia struck without warn- 
ing and developed quickly. But if 
this girl were kept isolated the other 
women might escape. If they 
didn’t . . . what use was a blind 
nigger? Most slave runners, David 
knew, threw the poor wretches over- 
board. Maybe it would be better 
that way, instead of selling them off 
at perhaps a few pesos apiece to 
some impoverished planter on one 
of the Spanish Islands. 

The next day one of the other 
women showed signs of sore eyes. 
David ordered her put with the girl 
in the forepeak. The day after that, 
three more joined the other two. 

On the following morning, Dev- 
onspike began rubbing his eyelids. 

The mate was beside himself 
with fear. “ "Twas you who ordered 
me to wash out their eyes!” he cried, 


pus and tears running down his 
cheeks. “Now look at me. Jesus! 
I'll be a blind beggar for the rest 
o’ me life.” 

“Easy now,” David tried to 
soothe him. “You aren’t blind yet. 
Were you careful to wash your 
hands thoroughly with soap and 
water after you tended the women?” 

“Not as I remember. You didn’t 
say nothin’ about that.” 

“Good God, common sense 
should have told you. Now listen. 
Put a bandage around your eyes 
soaked in that solution. And keep 
your courage. Nothing’s gained by 
getting frightened. Understand?” 

“I understand right enough,” 
Devonspike groaned, “but I'll be 
sunk in hell before I'll be without 
me eyes.” He turned away and 
stumbled toward his cabin. 

In spite of everything David 
could do for him, Devonspike grew 
steadily worse. On the third day 
he could see nothing but a gray 
mist. By the next morning he was 
totally blind. 

He roared like a madman, cursing 
David, blaming him for his misery. 
He cursed Galt too, whenever the 
second mate came near. Finally it 
became necessary to tie him down 
in his bunk for the night. 

At two o'clock in the morning, 
when David relieved Galt on deck, 
the moon was riding palely in the 
west. 

An hour crawled by. The wheels- 
man was relieved by another sea- 


man. 
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David felt himself beginning to 
drowse. He straightened up and 
shook his head several times to clear 
it. Then it was that he heard the 
soft pad-padding of bare feet. Idly 
he looked down on the quarterdeck 
and saw a burly disheveled figure 
emerge into the moonlight. 

It was Devonspike, clad only in 
his underdrawers. His short mus- 
cular arms were held stiffly in front 
of him as he groped his way toward 
the bulwarks. 

“Stop where you are!” David 
commanded. ‘“Wait—I’m coming.” 

The mate’s answer was a cackling 
laugh. By now he was reaching 
upward, his fingers feeling for the 
first rung of the shrouds. 

David raced down the ladder. 
As he did so, Devonspike hauled 
himself into the rigging. He turned 
once and cried, “Rot in hell, Cap’n 
Ebony—no more o’ your blindin’ 
orders fer me!” Then he plunged 
into the sea. 

At David’s shout, “Man over- 
board!”’ the watch ran to the long- 
boat. In a matter of seconds they 
lowered away. With David at the 
steering oar they searched the 
waters astern for a full hour. But 
there was no sign of Devonspike; 
only the dorsal fins of a school of 
sharks... . 


ALT, who with Devonspike 
had treated the infected 
women, was now in deadly 
fear for his own sight. He 

steadfastly refused to go near the 


January 


blinded women or the ones who 
remained uninfected. Nor did 
David feel justified in compelling 
him. He was the only other man 
on board who knew how to navi- 
gate the ship. 

The wind, growing constantly 
weaker the past few days, now died 
altogether. The Utopia rolled 
drunkenly in the glassy swells. All 
day long the sun hammered its 
brazen shafts into the decks, melt- 
ing the pitch in the seams, bleach- 
ing and burning. Crew and black 
cargo sweltered and gasped. The 
male slaves were brought from the 
steaming holds in double batches 
and sluiced with salt water to re- 
fresh them. But the females were 
kept below. David was taking no 
chances of their spreading the dis- 
ease among the men. 

“Them blind women should be 
jettisoned, Cap'n.” Tom Ginn, 
the grizzled boatswain, jerked his 
thumb in the direction of the for- 
ward hatch. “You don’t dare have 
‘em on deck, an’ they’re half suffo- 
cated up there in the forepeak. 
Purty soon one of ’em’ll die.” He 
wagged his head somberly. “An’ 
there ain’t a man jack aboard as’ll 
crawl up there an’ haul, out the 
carcass.” 

“How many are diseased now?” 

“Fourteen. Since Tuesday three 
a day has gone blind. Afore long 
the whole lot of ’em’Il have took it. 
Spreads like black plague.” He 
spat disdainfully. ‘That there eye- 
wash—” 
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“Come back at four bells. I'll 
have an answer then.” 

Unconsciously his eyes darted to 
the forward hatch and he muttered, 
“God’s pity on ’em! But I can’t 
stand by and let every soul aboard 
go blind!” 

Four bells clanged harshly and he 
looked up and saw that Galt and 
Tom Ginn were standing a few 
paces away, eying him anxiously. 

“Bosun’s right, Cap'n,” Galt be- 
gan. “We can’t risk—” 

“I know,” David retorted sharp- 
ly. “It’s got to be done. We must 
put them overboard at midnight. 
Make ’em think we're bringing *em 
on deck for a breath of fresh air— 
one at a time. Rig out a plank from 
the forechains. Just before they 
walk off, tie a bar of lead to each 
one’s ankle.”” He paused and added, 
“'Twould be more merciful to 
shoot ‘em. But the others might 
panic at the sound of shots.” 

After a supper for which he had 
no appetite David went to his bunk 
and tried to snatch some sleep be- 
fore taking the deck at midnight. 

When he awoke he glanced at 
the chronometer, he saw that it 
lacked a quarter-hour to twelve. 
Reluctantly he got up and fumbled 
for his shirt and trousers. 

As he reached the top of the 
poop ladder, it seemed as if the 
brigantine had become a ghost ship. 

Then without warning from out 
of the gloom came a clap of thun- 
der. It echoed hollowly across the 
vast reaches of the ocean, like a 


musket shot in an empty room. it 
was so sudden, so totally unex- 
pected, that David felt the nerves 
along his spine tingle like taut 
bowstrings. 

Scarcely had the sound died when 
the ship’s bell clanged eight strokes, 
sounding oddly loud and challeng- 
ing in the surcharged air. 

Up forward someone emerged 
from the galley carrying a lantern. 
David could see only a circle of 
light and a pair of legs. The lan- 
tern advanced and floated toward 
the forward hatch. 

Better go up to the forecastle, he 
thought. 

Otherwise they would think he 
was leaving the grisly work to them. 

From below came smothered 
oaths and the padding of bare feet. 
Someone was being prodded up the 
ladder. A girl’s voice rose queru- 
lously, mouthing African words. 
Then Galt’s tall frame heaved into 
view. He was carrying a long 
broom handle, keeping the Negro 
gitl well ahead of himself. He 
prodded her over to the plank and 
bent down quickly, fumbling with 
a piece of wire and a lead bar. 

“Nor, you blind she-ass,” he 
mumbled, giving her another prod, 
“walk straight into the devil’s 
arms!” 

The girl stepped forward, one 
foot striking the edge of the plank. 
She lost her balance and fell side- 
ways, the lead bar swinging her 
over. Her arms flew up and she 
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dropped, shrieking. There was a 
swirl of foam, then silence. 

“Push the next one farther out,” 
David said between his teeth. ‘‘Bet- 
ter gag her. That scream was loud 
enough to reach the lower hold.” 

One by one the blind women 
were herded onto the forecastle in 
a noiseless parade, until fourteen 
had been hurled into the depths. 

Tom Ginn growled behind him, 
“Good riddance, sez I! Mebbe 
that'll break our ill luck.” 

His voice was drowned by a peal 
of thunder. David swung around 
at the foot of the ladder. ‘‘Call all 
hands, Galt,” he said quickly, 
sniffing the air. “We're due for a 
blow. Batten the hatches and take 
up on the braces. Furl the royals 
and double-reef the topsails. Hell's 
going to break before long.” 

The two men scurried across the 
deck, shouting for the crew. 

A prong of lightning darted at 
the sea, lurid green. The wind 
sprang out of nowhere, filled the 
sails briefly, then died. Again the 
lightning flared, revealing a black 
wall of clouds that moved rapidly 
toward the brigantine. 

David ran aft and stood by 
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the helmsman. “Look sharp for 
squalls,” he ordered. ‘The wind's 
likely to hit us hard from any 
direction.” 

Faintly at first, then louder and 
louder, came a humming sound, 
like swarming bees. Then with a 
crash the black squall hit the ship. 
The shock was almost as if she had 
driven on a reef. Her bow rase, 
twisting sideways with the impact, 
and she lay far over, almost on her 
beam ends. 

David leaped to the wheel and 
threw his whole weight against it, 
fearful that the helmsman would 
be swept off his feet. Great seas 
poured over the bulwarks, engulf- 
ing the clinging mate and men. 
Wildly the thought knifed through 
David's mind that perhaps this was 
judgment from the skies. 

From aloft on the foremast came 
a sound of splintering wood and a 
gteat spar crashed to the deck. The 
maintopmast cracked, parted and 
hung down, held by its rigging but 
thrashing wildly. 

David shouted, “‘Galt—Ginn— 
aloft!” 

But his only answer was the crash 
of waves. 


THREE of the leading colored writers are married to 
white women—Richard Wright, George S. Schuyler, and 
Roi Ottley. One of the best white writers on the Negro, 
Len Zinberg, author of “Walk Hard, Talk Loud,” is mar- 
ried to a colored woman. 


Langston Hughes, Chicago Defender 


VITAL STATISTICS 
In, Abriculture 


Negroes operate 11 per cent of the farms in America although they are 
less than ten per cent of the population. 

One out of every four Negro farmers owns at least part of the farm 
he operates. 

Land owned by Negro farmers would stretch in a five-mile strip from 
New York to San Francisco. ‘ 

Some 98 out of every 100 Negro farmers live in the South. 

One out of every four farm operators in the South is Negro. 

During 1943 Negro farmers produced one billion, 200 million eggs. 

One out of every three Negroes in the U. S. is a farmer. 


Qhis Answers 


1. True. Members of one race cannot instruct children of another race, 
according to law. 

2. False. Federal law provides that equal facilities must be given 
Negroes, even if separate. 

3. False. The law prohibits mixed occupancy at night only. 

4. True. “Any ascertainable quantum” of Negro blood makes a person 
a Negro. 

5. True. Schoolbooks cannot be exchanged between races. 

6. True. This is a law similar to Florida's. 


7. True. All Southern, most Western states and three Midwestern 
states prohibit mixed marriages. lowa completes the three. 


8. True. The law provides that race of tenants cannot be changed. 
9. False. The law applies to visits of white men to Negro women only. 
10. False. This is a law of Mississippi. 


Who's Whe Answers 


1. Bottle and Stopper 4. Tit for Tat 
2. Swab the Deck 5. North And South 
3. Fruitcake 6. Knob 
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DURING 1943 
NEGRO DIGEST 
BROUGHT YOU 


1. NEW WORLD A-COMING. By Roi Ottley $3.00 
2. THE DARKER BROTHER By Bucklin Moon $2.50 

3. BROWN AMERICANG............. By Edwin R. Embree $2.75 

4. WHAT AMERICA MEANS TO ME -By Pearl Buck $2.00 
5. THE WHITE FACE By Carl Ruthaven Offord $2.75 

6. THE FIGHTING SOUTH....By John Temple Graves $2.75 

7. GEORGE WASHINGTON CARVER By Rackham Holt $3.50 
8. BROTHERS UNDER THE SKIN....By Carey McWilliams $3.00 

9. SOUTH OF THE CONGO By Selwyn James $3.00 

10. PATTERNS OF SEGREGATION........By Charles S. Jobnson $3.50 
11. DUST TRACKS ON A ROAD....By Zora Neale Hurston $3.00 

12, THE DARK STAIN... By Benjamin Appel $2.75 


@ The best of the year’s crop of literature about Negroes—fiction . . . 
non-fiction . . . humor . . . tragedy—selected and condensed for your 
reading pleasure comes to you each month with Necro Dicest. Don't 
miss the best of the current books presented in streamlined, easy-to-read 
style—a total of $34.50 worth of books in 1943 for only $3. 


@ Coming in 1944 are new outstanding works by Sterling Brown, - 
Richard Wright, Langston Hughes, Lillian Smith, Carl Offord and 
other topflight authors. Make sure you read these new works and 
Necro Dicest’s regular sparkling menu of articles, stories, quizzé3 


polls, jokes and other outstanding features by subscribing to Necro 
DIGEST now. 
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